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THE NEW DAY 


I 
THE DAY’S DAWN 


SeHE morning cometh! The day of greater 
gM things is close to us. _ The young man 
axa) NOW entering on life is most surely to see 
far greater changes and more decided advances in 
science, labor, art, and religion than have been 
hinted at in the prophetic dreams of our fathers. | 
The light we now have is only the gray of dawn 
compared with the ascending day which the young 
people of to-day will see before they die. The 
avenues to the best success are being cleared and 
made wider so that thousands can achieve great- 
ness where only scores could win in the last gen- 
eration. The chances for riches are many times 
greater now for the poor people than they were 
even a decade ago; but the increase of opportunity 
is by the hundred-fold in each ten years. There is 
now reasonable hope for the hitherto most hope- 
less, as the gates to wisdom, to love, to wealth, and 
to happiness swing open so easily that they turn at 
the touch of almost any man, 
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Everywhere are the beginnings of a new crea- 
tion. Tools are being made, power gathered, plans 
perfected, designs multiplied, and capital stored for 
an age now beginning, in which each worthy man 
may make the utmost of himself. Men are begin- 
ning to live more in each hour ; they will soon put_ 
centuries into a generation and years into a day. 
There never has been and there never could have 
been a period in the life of the world so full of 
potent opportunities for the young as that now 
coming. This statement is not fancy nor a guess. 
It is the calm decision of one who has studied upon 
these matters through a lifetime. The ideas and 
providences which now unite in the work of civil- 
ization are all pushing hard and are removing fast 
the stumbling-stones and barriers of the barbarous 
ages. Man is conquering the earth for man; not 
for oné man, not for a class of men, but equally for 
all men. Injustice prevails too largely and ine. 
equality of rights are everywhere to be noted. 
Aristocracy of money or birth or power still exists. 
But the whole structure is giving way, and a world 
for every man with the freest opportunities for all 
is soon to take its place. The reasonable prophecy 
of this is seen in the effect on nations, cities, fam- 
ilies, and individuals produced by the coming uni- 
versal use of the telephone, telegraph, pneumatic 
tube, wireless communication, and air ships. These 
and the myriad inventions and improvements 
which make mankind more united in interest and 
purpose, will drive destructive wars out of the 
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world, and will bring men to a clearer understand- 
ing of each other. National boundaries will fade 
into mere convenient lines for geographical descrip- 
tion, and the mutual dependence of all will neces- 
sarily develop the highest and largest individuality. 
This assertion is made thoughtfully after weighing 
the claims of those who assert so loudly that the 
‘‘rich are growing richer, and the poor are becom- 
ing poorer’’; and who say that ‘‘ the tyranny of 
the few is worse than ever.’’ The statement that 
the good old days are past when an American 
‘*poor boy could by his own effort work himself up 


arranged goes to prove to the judicial mind that the 
American young man of industry, honor, and per- 
severance has a far better chance of success with- 
out capital now than ever was known before. 
Every occupation, position, office, climate, and right 
of way is open to him. The track is cleared to all 
comers. You can have free entry. The ditches 
have been filled. Each may run the race unhin- 
dered by any, and encouraged by all. 

To the proof that these general statements are true 
in detail, the following chapters will be devoted. 


II 
PREPARATION 


aE author once knew three farmers’ boys 
fa) near the same age, who lived in the same 
eewma) township, went to the same district school, 
performed the same kind of farm labor, and associ- 
ated with nearly the same people. Their bodily 
vigor and strength of mind by inheritance were as 
nearly equal as could be. But slight circumstances 
made their paths diverge early in youth. One 
went away to live with an uncle. He graduated 
from one of our best colleges and earned a degree 
from a German university. He has written books 
on mathematics and is a professor of astronomy in 
a Western university. He is a noble, successful 
man, and deserves the fame he enjoys. The sec- 
ond boy secured work in a machine shop and was 
given an opportunity to learn the whole business. 
He did his duty with strict integrity, and at noon 
and night and sometimes early in the morning, he 
covered boards, shingles, wrapping paper, and the 
shop floor with drawings and problems, and became 
noted in the village for his great mathematical 
genius. He too, after he became a teacher of me- 
chanical drawing in an evening school, entered the ~ 


field of astronomy and has been a professor in an 
12 
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English college for twenty-four years. He is a 
specialist in critical examination of lenses for great 
telescopes and was given two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars and all his expenses to come to America 
and examine the great Lick Telescope lense. The 
third boy was the best mathematician of the three 
when they attended the district school, but he was 
the eldest boy and, as his father was permanently 
injured by a falling tree, he felt compelled to stay 
at home and care for the old folks on the rocky 
farm. He organized a country debating society, 
started ‘‘ reading clubs,’’ and gave prizes to the 
best scholars in the town school. He loved geom- 
etry passionately and won a prize on correspond- 
ence questions proposed by a New York weekly 
paper. Then he corresponded with great mathe- 
maticians and worked months on some of their 
problems. When he was thirty-six years old the 
second boy before mentioned invited him to go to 
Honolulu to see an eclipse. In that trip he so dis- 
tinguished himself as ‘‘a mathematical farmer ’’ 
that he was entrusted with many of the important 
calculations made after the observations were com- 
pleted. That led to his accepting an offer from an 
observatory where he was honored with two prizes | 
for the discovery of new stars. But for an injury 
to his sight by an accident at a fire in his house, it 
seems certain that he would have been the most 
famous and successful of the three. In the lives of 
these three playmates there were three ways of 
securing the preparation necessary to the best suc- 
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cess. Their condition, environment, and heredity 
were subordinate factors in the attainment of fit- 
ness for the same profession. 

The discipline of mind necessary for mathemat- 
ical clearness and accuracy can be attained in many 
ways and by many people. Almost any young 
man has an opportunity equal to that coming to 
either of these three men. For mind development 
and great skill may be attained in almost any place 
by him who has will and the patience.’ 

But preparation of some kind is a-nécessity, and 
it is the purpose of this chapter to lay strong em- 
phasis on that. The author has come into relation 
more or less intimate with over seventy thousand 
young men seeking an education, and their history 
establishes beyond discussion that it is not of so 
much consequence where a man is, as what he is. 
Experience of nearly twenty years at The Temple 
College, Philadelphia, convinces the author also 
that there is but little choice between classes or 
trades in selecting the men who are to be success- 
ful. Out of four thousand five hundred students 
attending that college in 1902 there were not eight 
hundred who could use all their time for the college 
work and over two thousand earned their daily 
bread ; while all around us were hundreds of thou- 
sands of young people who had better privileges in 
money and time, who thought it useless to under- 
take any special mental improvement. There is in 
so many a hope for special good luck, or for an ad- 
vantageous financial marriage, or a lazy ‘‘don’t 
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care’’ disposition, which brings to them defeat 
when otherwise they might reap life’s richest har- 
vests. Preparation as a foundation for a noble and 
great career is absolutely essential to success and 
the young man who wills to reach the top needs 
not to think much about his environment, but 
rather needs to set himself at once to the practice 
and study which shall make his mind strong and 
skillful. He must appreciate clearly and fully the 
important fact that it is discipline he needs more than 
stores of general information. Even an encyclopedia 
cannot hold a lever, nor can a dictionary discuss 
any subject. So histories, stories, poems, elocu- 
tion, and manners may be decorative, and tend to 
gild refinement ; but the work of the thinker is to 
use materials, as the architect uses the stones and 
timbers thrown together ina heap. To be an ac- 
curate, or brilliant, or profound thinker, is of the 
very first and chief importance, whether one re- 
gards the whole area of life’s enjoyment, or the 
necessary force to win life’s great ambition. 

Let the young man who reads this page begin 
now his preparation for a useful and joyful life. A 
great teacher of natural science, who was for forty 
years a leader in scientific investigation, and is 
now authority for three colleges in Massachusetts, 
began his preparation in close and careful study of 
the pebbles he found while digging among the rows 
of potatoes and killing the weeds about the hills of 
corn. He did not lose time merely because he 
could not go to school, but solved the problem of 
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deposited boulders in the glacial period before he 
had read a book upon the subject. 

Darwin discovered the ‘‘ origin of species’’ 
twenty-three years before he wrote about it. 
Mere learning of any kind is easily and quickly 
acquired by a mind inured to the solution of prob- 
lems and practised in seeing the reason of things. 
No one learns ancient Greek for the sake or need 
of speaking it. No one works out a problem in 
algebra to use it as a guide to horticulture. But 
the careful, comprehensive student of Greek or the 
man who has gotten control of his mind by com- 
pelling it unaided to solve the difficult problems of 
algebra, will learn to speak a modern language in 
half the time he would otherwise need, and the 
solving of algebraic equations fits a mind for an 
appreciation and a retention of the delicate and 
intricate questions of horticulture. 

In a preparation for an active and influential life, 
the first necessity is a strong and responsive body. 
Far more necessary is it in our swift-moving exist- 
ence to apply brakes in dangerous places to the 
complicated machinery of our physical system, than 
to railway cars or electric motors. The body must 
answer with sensitive certainty to the brakes ; and 
must start at once when the mind puts on the power. 
Every joint must be supple, every muscle firm, 
every bone like steel, and every nerve acutely 
alive. The training necessary to enjoy such a body 
can be secured in nearly every place. The young 
person cannot go back a hundred years and begin 
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with his gréat-grandmother or great-grandfather, 
and hence he may be handicapped by inherited de- 
fects. But the case is exceedingly rare where if a 
young man or young woman begins under thirty- 
five, he may not attain to a thoroughly trained and 
healthy body. In the gymnasium, as now con- 
ducted in our best institutions, is perhaps found the 
best place for the attainment of a systematic, in- 
vigorating, and graceful training in physical growth. 
But nothing: has been found by scholarly instruct- 
ors in German or Swedish methods to work so suc- 
cessfully and generally as actual outdoor work in 
field or forest. That is the very best possible train- 
ing for permanent strength. 

The grace and manners of more polished society 
in the great cities is easily secured by any sensi- 
tive, observant man even after he is sixty years 
old. Actual work, having the motive to earn one’s 
living or the intention to do some good is the best 
possible physical culture. Walking for an impor- 
tant purpose is of far more value in the symmetri- 
cal growth of the system than sawing wood for 
one’s health. To labor for one’s health alone is a 
most sure waste of time and strength. If one has 
no motive for exercise but his muscles and nerves, 
he needs a physician to carefully direct his exer- 
cise. But nature, is the best director, where one 
can earn his living or the living of a loved one by 
actual labor. The gymnasium is at best a poor 
substitute for the farmer’s, woodsman’s, or sailor’s 
life. It is better by far than no systematic exer- 
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cise, and for the attainment of beauty, contour, 
and grace is, of course, a very important agent. 
But the preparation usually necessary for the battle 
in the ‘‘struggle for a higher existence ’’ is not com- 
pletely made till the youth or man has a complete 


body instantly obedient to the signal of every nerve 


over which the brain chooses to send its orders. 
Further than this, and fully as necessary for the 
higher successes of modern life, is the sound, clear, 
energetic, and sympathetic mind. This too can be 
secured anywhere. To this statement the excep- 
tions are not worth considering in this place. But 
the history of the great and good of all ages and 
places teaches unerringly that neither poverty, 
wealth, rank, birth, or climate controls the growth 
or success of true manhood. There seems to be 


a strong presumption in favor of poverty as the . 


best condition for the beginning of a great, forceful 
life; but that may be because the number of the 
poor is greater. For it is sure that from the list of 
noted men we cannot select this one or that one 
and say that his lineage or family or other condi- 
tions made him successful. Self-training in mind 
development is all the training that is of special 
value and every really strong mind is a self-made 
mind, whether the man lived ina shop or on the 
prairie or graduated from a college. Many know 
enough to pass an examination in institutions of 
learning who are nothing more nor less than “‘ edu- 
cated fools,’’ who have wasted their time in almost 
useless humdrum under the constant prompting of 
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tutors. Joséph Garibaldi told the author that when 
he found out that the ‘‘school-trained man of his 
day ’’ was ‘‘ like a traveler led blindfolded through 
a city,’’ he determined to work out his own educa- 
tion alone. That position was like him in being 
somewhat extreme, but it emphasized well the fact 
that a man who masters a text-book alone learns 
ten times as much as he who is shown through it 
by a teacher. : 

Some teachers, so called, greatly weaken the 
minds of their pupils by a constant current of 
explanation. Bayard Taylor was requested by 
a young man, who is now living and preaching, 
to show him the best way to see Paris. Taylor 
was a famous traveler whose advice would be that 
of an expert in such matters; and he kindly con- 
sented to show his young companion how to see 
Paris. They proceeded by a circuitous route to the 
Place de |’ Opera, and there Taylor made an ex- 
cuse, and leaping on an omnibus, called back to his 
friend to ‘‘look about and be back to supper.’’ 
The frightened young tourist was unable to speak 
the French language and was actually ‘‘lost in 
Paris,’’ but the instant he realized that he was 
alone and saw the meaning of the great traveler’s 
departure, he set his will firmly and opened his 
» mind to his environment. He noticed the people, 
the streets, the buildings, the police, the vans, the 
omnibuses, the signs, and points of the compass 
with an excited interest which photographed them 
all in fullest detail and outline on his memory. He 
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found his way to the boarding house at last, and 
was very weary and hungry, but he had learned 
Paris too well to be lost in it again day or night. © 

How unfortunate it is for tourists anywhere who 
are obliged to take a personal guide. They see 
less while they seem to see more. So the scholar 
who has mastered a book or subject alone has re- 
ceived more culture and real learning from that one 
book or subject than has the student who has been 
tutored through three books. Abraham Lincoln, 
shut up to one book, secured more mental training 
from that than does the young man who spends fif- 
teen years reading cheap novels. The mind needs 
to be thrown out wholly on its own resources. It 
needs to practise in hard problems, and is made 
strong, self-reliant, and pure by unaided contest. 
Schools have their uses, and one of the greatest 
benefits they confer is the creation of an appetite 
for wisdom and goodness, and the encouragement 
of the young to feel that what other great men 
have done they can do, and more. It.is not in the 
lack of books or instructors that we find the cause 
of so much ignorance and incompetence, but it_is 
in the lack of faith, industry, and perseverance. 
The really great man will, of course, avail himself 
of a school if he can conveniently secure it, but he 
will get the learning and culture all the same if 
there is no school. It may not be your way, and 
it may not be the way of the schools, but in some 
way he will gain the mastery. He will make the 
needed preparation carefully and amply. 
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In the work of fitting themselves for life’s great 
work many young men foolishly omit the most 
necessary part, both in the gaining of the skill and 
in the application of it afterward. This chief and 
fundamental trait is secured by the careful, hourly 
cultivation of a broad sympathy. If a spectator 
does not care who is burning nor take any interest 
in what is being destroyed in a conflagration, he will 
bring no water and lift no ladder. The selfish, un- 
sympathetic. man cannot see the opportunity to win 
love or honor, nor notice the place where lies the 
gold which mankind needs. Sympathy with men 
made Wilberforce and Howard noble. Sympathy 
with birds gave Audubon his crown. Sympathy with 
frogs started Louis Agassiz in his career. Sympathy 
with the oppressed developed the best honored traits 
of Washington. Sympathy is a broad, secure foun- 
dation for a lovable, strong, influential character, 
and is an actual necessity for the achievement of 
the world’s noblest deeds. The heroes of the past 
were many of them noticed chiefly in war, but the 
needs of the new civilization now coming on makes 
war more and more improbable, and the most fa- 
mous and best will be discovered in the victories of 
power, art, science, sociology, and religion. For 
the closer union of all mankind and for their better- 
ment in all that gives life and liberty and protects 
the pursuit of happiness, great men will be needed ; 
men with sympathy, character, courage, and capital. 
For such a position the young man is wise who makes 
the completest preparation. 


Hi 
CHARACTER 


S¥O build a lovable,-noble character is one of 
Mahi the greatest feats of human exertion.) As — 
imzexmil) little as this truth seems to be appreciated, 
it is the crowning deed of any life crowded with - 
wonderful acts. No greater thing was ever done 
in all the world of architecture, adventure, or war. 
It is one of the most singular things because it is 
the most difficult. To really be what one tries to 
- seem to be is a sublime thing. A perfectly formed 
character, flawless and scarless, exact in its beau- 
tiful proportions and extreme in no direction, is the 
highest possible type of a divine ideal. To com- 
plete one such character is to make unnumbered 
thousands somewhat like it and to bring in its train 
millions of imitators of that perfect model. We 
must not discourage by setting the standard too 
high, nor by asserting too glibly that no one need 
try for perfection. Any person can certainly reach 
such a degree of perfection in character as that 
it shall call forth unstinted admiration, and that 
is a successful achievement. Can there be a sub- 
limer thing than a man whose footstep is decided, 
whose form is erect, whose look is straightforward, 
whose handclasp is hearty and tenderly consider- 
22 
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ate, whose lips close firmly, whose face reflects all 
the sunshine, whose heart beats with strong preci- 
sion, whose laugh is rich, clear, modest, and full of 
music, and whose influence moves to cheerfulness . 
and goodness all who come within the wide radius 
of his mesmeric inspiration ? Such a man is next 
to God in deserving and winning the respect and 
love of mankind. Even the wild animals recognize 
him, and the domestic beasts wait for him at the 
gate. Nothing man has made in the highest flights 
- of genius and nothing else God has made can ex- 
cel in grandeur the highest man. He is seen at his 
best when standing alone décorated with no tinsel 
crown, and emblazoned by no gaudy adornment of 
gold. The richest jewels of earth add nothing to his 
prestige and their presence or absence has no effect 
upon his serene peace. To discipline one’s self into 
that character is the rarest work of man, yet it is 
still possible to the young men of America. 

In this undertaking the training and growth of 
the mind are of as much importance as the develop- 
ment of the body. On this subject much of value 
can be said to the ambitious youth who is willing 
to be advised by those older than himself. In this 
case the suggestions of those who have succeeded 
may not be more trustworthy than the information 
to be obtained from those who have failed. The 
man who has sprained his horse, broken his car- 
riage, and dislocated his knee will strongly and 
justly condemn the road. But his advice to buy a 
stronger team and drive carefully will be valuable 
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to the next traveler. So where those who have 
fallen on the way, and those who have come through 
unscathed agree, there is good evidence of wisdom 
in the exhortation. 

All do assert that the culture of the mind is an un- 
mistakable necessity for the greatest success in life. 
As has been already remarked, this training can be 
secured in almost any place by each one who so 
wills. The morning hours when the day comes on 
were found by many great men to be their best time 
for study. Some studied late into the night, but the 
great majority of those who became conspicuous for 
practical wisdom, set themselves closely, strictly to 
the use of every opportunity to learn which came 
within their reach. They drove themselves into val- 
uable habits. They abstained from intoxicating food 
and drink and kept mind and body normally grow- 
ing into actual strength. They kept their minds in 
harness until they would think in accord with the 
best psychological laws. They practised over and 
over, holding the brain to close observation on 
every occasion, until the habit became a permanent 
condition. They sought for clear truth in every 
word, action, and influence. They like Ca@sar de- 
spised a lie. They wasted no time on useless or 
second-rate books, and used up no strength in 
vicious or senseless pleasure. They set the entire 
force of their natures pressing toward an exalted 
and laudable ambition and wherever in periodicals, 
books, or men was seen a means of advancement, 
they eagerly and carefully made use of it. 
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At the loom, forge, mine, farm, store, or office 
desk, the opportunities to learn are almost infinite. 
The mind will soon learn to love labor, and mental 
work of the most profitable kind will become play of 
the most fascinating order. Even the most brilliant 
and best cultivated minds see not myriads of beau- 
tiful and useful ideas and things which seem to 
plead for recognition in the countless creations and 
new combinations God is ever producing. Many. 
more might be known and used than are now seen ; 
and that will be the result of direct, determined, 
self-discipline in the future as it universally has 
been in the past. Get books of biography, of his- 
tory, of science from the nearest library, or like 
Carnegie, borrow from an older friend, and read 
carefully and with complete comprehension of the 
subject as far as you read. Do not fall into the 
foolish idea that you must read much or cover a 
wide range of subjects. Master fully each book 
and think about it and apply it to your daily ex- 
periences. Go to school all you can and make the 
attendance each day a rich investment of your 
time. Attend an evening school regularly if you 
must work by day ; or get some neighbor to tutor 
you, unless you are strong enough to enjoy work- 
ing it all out by yourself after the manner of Plato. 
Select a profession, trade, or business at once, no 
matter how far away may seem to be the realiza- 
tion of your plans and then draw somewhat nearer 
to it every day. If you can give your whole time 
to the school and college, be perpetually on your 
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guard against your own inclination to take easy 
lessons and shirk important studies and duties. 
There are specially strong temptations ever in the 
way of the boy or man who is not compelled to 
work, which all will need to battle with most self- 
sacrificingly and bravely, if they are to enjoy the 
thoughts and rewards of a completely disciplined 
mind. But it can be done. He who does it will 
be a leader of men. 

ev Some thoughts may be usefully inserted here 
which have especial interest for women. For the 
praise of the sublime in mankind is not exhausted 
in the commendation of a true man. Woman holds 
a different relation to the great contests and enter- 
prises of earth, but she is in no sense a less impor- 
tant or a less attractive factor in the great world of 
progress and joy. What a sacred thing is a cul- 
tured, clearly conscientious woman! Yet how 
generally may that goal be attained by girls and 
women. Its honor, love, gain, happiness, present 
the most attractive rewards of earth, and she is 
foolish indeed who does not seek it with all her 
soul. Is it not a wonder beyond any other that 
there should be so few richly feminine women ? 
Mrs. Livermore and Miss Frances Willard claimed 
that there was a less number of manly men than 
there was of womanly women, but the discussion 
of that question involves a wider range than this 
volume needs to take. For the purposes of in- 
struction and exhortation it is enough here to 
assume that the consensus of the opinions of phi- 
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losophers is correct, and that there are but a few 
really, sacredly, feminine women. 

There is, however, no good reason for that scar- 
city. It is indeed a high ideal and perhaps the most 
lofty which is attainable by human kind. The most 
subtle reasoners and the most gifted language paint- 
ers fail in any language to define ideal womanhood. 
It is as intangible as divinity and as real as the sea. 
Womanhood! They fail utterly and shamefully 
who think that it consists of contour, weight, color, 
complexion or jewels; although those matters of 
decoration may deserve a passing attention. But 
a true woman, such as she will be when God’s 
clear plan in the evolution of a future race is fully 
consummated, will be the sublimest thing the mind 
can contemplate. To the shallow and thoughtless 
this will be extravagant language, but to the refined 
soul and clear mind a woman is as mysteriously 
potent as electricity or gravitation.. The natural 
tendency to pure thinking, to holy emotions, to a 
transparent conscience, to whiteness, cleanliness, 
and instinctive motherliness, elevates her above all 
creatures, when she is all a woman may be. She 
is a prophet by nature. The God-given power to 
feel the future, the sensitiveness to premonitions, 
and the accurate recognition of the boundary line 
between good and evil, the beautiful and the ugly, 
the true and the false, are invaluable traits of the 
highest womanhood. Her love is eternal. Her 
faithfulness is permanent as the magnet. She is 
truth ; approaching to the lofty sense in which the 
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Divine One used that term. She lives in the 
lovely, she is tuned to truth, she walks with God. 
She is more spiritual than physical, more soul than 
body ; without force, forceful; without a crown, 
the queen. : 

The attempt would certainly not be made here 
to describe even in meagre outline the sweet, 
modest, unconscious character of the real woman, 
were it not for the overmastering desire to seea 
wider appreciation of this fascinatingly Christ-like 
character. If young women could be induced to 
think enough about it to awaken their sense of re- 
sponsibility without also arousing a foolish pride, the 


whole race would in one generation outdo the de-. “ 
velopment of ages. Women who wish to be men& © 


and jostle the tradesmen in the market, and scold 
at the man hoeing the next row of vegetables, are 
a living mockery of the divine. The woman who 
swears or drinks or smokes, or who loves to display 
her rounded outlines to the gaping mob in the pit, 
_is as profane in character as the cursing priest in 
his ‘vestments. Coarseness, obscenity, dirt are 
horrid deformities in the wife, daughter, or sweet- 
heart. All see and feel the force of such examples. 
Why, then, will women be unclean in person, un- 
' tidy in dress, vile in life, or irreverent in word ? 
It must be a degraded, unnatural existence. All 
such are degenerates. 

Yet such need not be the case. A girl can begin 
in the inconvenience, garbage, and promiscuousness 
of the human rookeries which disfigure our crowded 
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cities, and by mere will keep her soul from evil, her 
person from contamination, and her influence from 
contagion. All of nature, and all of the opinions and 
feelings of even bad men combine to protect her in 
trying to be a true woman. The nuns, the deacon- 
esses, the Salvation Army lasses, the followers of the 
Red Cross, the devoted nurses, and the teachers of 
_ religion by word, do not fear the dens where human 
wild beasts cower before them, or where weak 
wrecks of fathers, sons, and husbands cry out to 
them for a word or touch of comfort in those hells 
of despair. One woman, who after the death of 
her soldier lover, devoted herself for thirty years to 
the relief and reform work in the slums of Chicago, 
modestly told the author that in all those years 
spent on the dark streets at night, in all the saloons, 
dance halls, apartments of degraded vice, where 
her waking hours were mostly spent, she never 
received an insult in action or word; that cursing 
ceased when she boldly yet quietly entered; that 
men said, ‘‘God bless you,’’ and women shrank 
away in shame, or clung to her skirts in despairing 
appeal. She wasa woman. The invisible vitality 
of a spiritual womanhood surcharged the air as she 
moved and men and women reverenced her they 
knew not why ; and it was all as much of a mystery 
to her as to them. 

There are multitudes of such magnificent women. 
Not one need despair. Womanhood, beautiful as 
morning on the summer Alps and inspiring as life, 
can be maintained and cultivated to a surpassing 
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degree, where the love of the good, true, and lovely 
exists even in incipiency. To encourage all such 
as determine to sustain the refining character of a 
feminine woman, is the forcible duty of men and 
women of all ranks and age. 

To the young man who purposes to make his 
own life excel in every manly quality, the society 
of noble women is most inspiringly helpful. Her 
power to refine, to give grace, to strengthen good 
resolutions, and awaken worthy ambitions is be- 
yond measure. The knight who tied the ribbon of 
his lady love to his spear where he could see it, 
and put her insignia on his shoulder where his 
enemy could see it, caught something of the true 
spirit. He did not ride in the filth of a smoking 
car, nor remain at the table to talk vilely after 
the ladies had retired. He would not have done 
so had he lived until our day. He would never 
leave a duty undone to languish at the feet of fem- 
inine beauty but would be the stronger and more 
brave for its sake. But in the hours of legitimate 
rest and peace he would seek her presence at 
the fireside or listen charmed as she read or told 
him of the true, strong, temperate men whom 
women really respect. Of course there is no.suc- 
cess like that which secures a high character. For 
it is above all else in value, and for that reason it 
is written upon so much as to seem commonplace 
and monotonous in any modern book. A man is 
what he thinks, and he thinks that which his char- 
acter dictates. 


IV 
SUCCESS IN AGRICULTURE 


PSE HE basis of human living, comfort, and prog- 
| il ress is agriculture; and almost one-half 
: of the American population cultivate the 
soil for farm or garden products. Food is the first 
need of animal life, and it is a continuous necessity. 
It furnishes therefore the chief means for far-reach- 
ing material success. 

It will be advisable here to state the basic princi- 
_ples on which all worthy success must depend. 
' Wherever there is a human need there is always 
“opportunity for a great fortune... The need deter- 
mines the intrinsic value of anything. Those 
things which no one needs, or for which no civilized 
want calls, are useless and valueless. Those arti- 
cles which are most needed are of most value and 
their scarcity must invariably increase the price, 
while almost always they are marketable at some 
price. Therefore let the beginner in life, or the 
novice in any new occupation rest his hope for 
profitable achievement on some known want of 
humanity. The farmer, mechanic, or poet is only 
a foolish gambler who spends his time, talent, or 
money in producing something which mankind does 
not want. The primer of life is the study of human 
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wishes and needs. Of course it requires the culti- 
vation of a large-hearted sympathy for one’s fellow- 
men, and a determined awakening of a self-giving 
souled Christianity governed by clear reasoning is _ 
demanded to lay the right plans for a life’s cam-— 
paign. This should be the first subject studied in 
school or at the fireside. It should be regarded as 
an axiom, an eternal, unrepealable law, that he who 
would secure the gifts, the pay, or the love of his 
fellows must supply them with that which their es- 
sential natures most urgently require. First find 
a need, then with large-hearted devotion make it a 
duty and a pleasure to meet that need by the 
quickest, best, and cheapest methods. Take the 
best care of mankind and mankind’s own interest 
will compel it to take good care of you. Sucha 
work will bring not only wide possessions and 
large influence, but will pay the laborer with a 
deep peace.of soul which no lands or banks could 
purchase. To be happy is naturally the chief am- 
bition of man. The highest happiness is surely 
found in making others happy, so that seif-gain, 
conscience, and religion all unite on this plan for a 
full, successful life. 

Hence the farmer or the market gardener should 
not buy a field, or having the land, should not 
purchase seed or plow until he has carefully in- 
formed himself what crops are in greatest demand, 
which his land when prepared will best produce. 
While merchants and bankers fail in alarmingly 
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great proportion, the complete failure of a farmer 
is a most rare incident. The products of agriculture 
are sure of a demand at some price ; and the land 
will not burn, nor can it be carried away by bur- 
glars. Besides that evidence of the stability of a 
farmer’s life is the fact that almost any man who 
lacks genius for everything else may keep himself 
alive on a farm. This makes agriculture the very 
safest, best field for beneficent living or the amass- 
ing of large wealth, by men of great ability or of 
special genius. Any person can do something with 
it, and the industrious, capable man will soon be 
carried to comfort and perhaps to competence by it. 

The great changes in agricultural machinery con- 
stantly being made, with the great advances going 
on in agricultural chemistry and practical research, 
make it necessary that the farmer should be ever 
on the alert, and cultivate great sensitiveness to 
the approach of better methods or inventions. In 
fact it requires as great a man to bea successful 
farmer as it does to guide a government. But in 
no other occupation is there found such a complete 
satisfaction of life’s best ambitions. To own a few 
hundred acres on which there is no mortgage and 
which has been earned by honest labor; with a 
good stock of cattle, sheep, and horses; to dwell in 
a neat, comfortable dwelling with good barns for 
the herds ; to have under cultivation enough to oc- 
cupy all of the usual working hours ; to sit by one’s 
hearth with the wife and children, or read a good 
book in the library in the evening, is to possess 
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about as much of success as one soul can attain. 
To own more acres or more money, or more mills 
than he can care for, or enjoy, is for a man to be 
traveling down the hill beyond the peak of success. 
Beyond enough there is satiation and decadence. 
Each man can and must set his own measure of 
complete achievement and wise indeed is he who 
has the knowledge and courage to stop at enough. 
But should the fire of ambition burn fiercely and 
the man determine to be a millionaire, he need not 
leave his farm no matter in what part of America. 
his possessions are situated. 

These hints will be suggestive guide-boards to 
the best position as a farmer. Good soil, well pre- 
pared; good seed adapted to the climate, and for 
which there is a growing demand; constant care 
over the growing fields; and prompt, economi- 
cal harvesting, these are all needed. Then the 
greatest importance should be attached to the 
cleanliness of all the receptacles of the crops in the 
field and in transition, and the products should be 
delivered to the customer when he wants them 
and in the shape in which he especially delights to 
receive them. Butter, eggs, cheese, potatoes, 
wheat, or hay all have three prices. The lowest 
price is for the slovenly gathered, the second is for 
fairly preserved and roughly handled grains, fruits, 
or dairy products. The third and by far the highest 
is for the best, both in quality and preservation. 
The millionaire farmer always deals in the last 
named grade. Blackberries picked the same day 
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by two different parties in the same field, sold in 
New York at ten cents and twenty-eight cents per 
quart respectively. The whole difference in the 
price obtained was in the care with which they 
were taken to the customers. 

To own a mountain of gold with no knowledge 
where it is wanted, or who could use it, is to be 
ignorantly poor ; and multitudes of farmers possess 
valuable property, which in their hands is worthless 
because they.have never found out who needed its 
produce. It is almost a daily experience to discover 
that some weed or root or rock or tree, which 
the farm has possessed for ages is of more value 
than the crop of grain usually harvested. Each 
year some toiler in the fields thinks of some new 
plant, some better method of cultivation or some 
improvement in machinery used about the place 
which makes the observer a rich man. Whether 
one control five thousand acres in Dakota or fifty 
acres in Vermont, his real value to himself or others 
is not in the bare product of his soil. The best paid 
man because he is the most helpful man, is the one 
who thinks deeply with a wise and generous de- 
sire to be of more use to the world. 

But he who secures his daily success in doing a 
full day’s work with his hands out under the gor- 
geous skies and in the untainted air, and who with 
a contentment which is not laziness strives to think 
each night of something better to do on the mor- 
row, is wisest. Because should he make some 
great fortune when he is old or do at last some great 
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deed, the years in which to enjoy it will be gone, 
and he will be as the wind-battered ship that being 
towed into port from mid-ocean at a ruinous expense 
finds a store of sails in the hold when it has reached 
the wharf. Each day should have its joy as well 
as its use, and there is sin before God and man in 
doing or leaving undone something we will regret 
to-morrow. Courage, duty, and noble living find 
their great happiness in the anticipation and in the 
doing, more than in the completed act. 


te 


We live in deeds, not years, 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 


Fill to-day full of itself and call in no capital which 
belongs to-morrow. Neither carry over into to- 
morrow the care or work which belongs exclusively 
to to-day. Day by day, each day by itself, live 
out fully. Enjoy keenly and sweetly to-day while 
living for to-morrow, for 


In an age on ages telling 
To be living is sublime. 


In the hard, practical labor of raising grain and 
vegetables there should be a daily satisfaction 
which leads to song. 

In these most modern days the public mind has 
turned to the cheapening of goods and products to 
the consumer and this overmastering idea has led 
to great trusts, and many forms of organized com- 
bination. This must necessarily have its period of 
reaction before one can determine the all-round good 
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of such enterprises. If a man invents some effect- 
ive labor-saving machine, or discovers some cheap 
way to double the output of his farm, he will only 
secure the highest benefit of his discovery by wait- 
ing until the harvest is ripe. If he flaunts his inven- 
tion before his-:competitors or shows great gains from 
his method he may for a time drive out the smaller 
dealers or producers, but he will surely breed an 
army of ambitious inventors and organizers who 
will soon wall him in with improved machines or 
larger results. Colonel Sutter, who discovered 
gold in California, died a poor man because his tale 
of the new El Dorado fairly smothered him with an 
eager mob of other searchers after gold. Hence it 
is not just or wise to drive out with whip or sword 
all small competitors before they can save them- 
selves by readjustment to the new conditions. Far 
better for the world and for the inventor that he 
should have small profits for a long time than that 
he should get large returns only for a short time. 
Some noble enterprises are cruelly bent on doing 
most unnecessary harm. Even should such bring 
money, they would destroy all their value by an 
accompanying retribution of regret and after-loss. 
Go ahead with your automobile, but move with 
such care that you do not murder the babes making 
mud pies by the highway. So, should a reader of 
this volume see, as he may, that he can do great 
things for the world by working and thinking on his 
farm, let him never lose the chief aim of a noble 
mind to be of only larger use to his fellows by 
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the aid of the new means. He only is worthy 
of capital or power who usés it devotedly to in- 
crease the stock of common good. His mind and 
heart must expand with his acres and herds. 

One of the most conspicuous and fundamental 
successes of life is in raising a large family to a 
strong, true, and lovable manhood and womanhood. 
It is too well known to need prolonged discussion 
that there is no place on earth so well fitted and so 
thoroughly equipped to make a whole man or 
woman, as the large and well-kept farm. The food 
is more natural, the air more pure, the water better 
filtered, the exercise more complete, and the moral 
environment more free from evil. The opportunity 
for evening study undisturbed by the frivolity of 
the city, is the very best for the making of the 
strongest men. The substratum of character and 
principle which saves the cities from utter ruin is 
found in the firm moral and religious ideas held by 
the largest and most successful part of the city 
population, most of whom were reared, at least to 
youth, on a farm. The sturdy physical constitu- 
tion, and the constant training in the uses of 
liberty, and the education found in doing all man- 
ner of things and the making or repairing of many 
kinds of machinery and utensils, the study of ani- 
mal life, the limited temptation to conversational 
gabble, and unlimited inducement to meditation, is 
the crowning system of education to the thought- 
ful, energetic boy. Hence, to him who reasonably 
counts success to consist of a competence for old 
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age, and a family of loving and useful children to 
gather about the Thanksgiving table in the days of 
white hair, the agricultural occupation is indeed the 
best. He who would fill his life with the greatest 
number of happy days and count that the best to 
be obtained, may get it in other professions perhaps, 
but the widest experience shows that the country 
farmer in America is the most sure of securing it. 


v 
THE VICTORIOUS MECHANIC 


Brave]! BERTY ! The ultimate point of joy is found 
Yesi| in complete freedom. To be absolutely 

==) free is impossible so long as nature cre- 
ates appetites and conditions finite beings. But to 
have the means to go and come anywhere that men 
travel ; to own houses, lands, conveyances, and un- 
limited stores; to have all wants anticipated by 
servants ; to be permitted to choose wife, children, 
and friends ; and to do only what one loves to do, 
is included in the usual desire to be free. 

A freeman is a noble ideal, and existence can bring 
no happier success than to make one free. Liberty 
is above price, and should not be surrendered by a 
people or by an individual only in a fair exchange 
for something else. No one can be free from law, 
or love, or right, or truth, nor does a true man wish 
to be. But he is no honorable freeman who en- 
slaves himself for any other consideration. If a 
true man must serve others for a time, let him be 
a good servant during his term, but the days of 
such service for a money consideration should be 
temporary. It is a low grade of content which 
finds its full satisfaction in being a hired man all 
through life. The real American boy has a wider 
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outlook, higher purposes, and intends to find a 
greater freedom in the capital he earns and saves, 
and in the ability to lead, direct, and employ other 
people. Any workingman who would not be a 
capitalist and an employer, is un-American if he is 
not a fool ; and never was there known a more fav- 
orable age for the poor mechanic than is now seen 
in America. The talk about trusts and syndicates, 
and about the brilliant achievements with the care 
and responsibility for millions by multi-millionaires 
who get only their board and clothes, has frightened 
the laboring man out of his senses. The half-insane 
anarchist and the equally silly, but criminally re- 
sponsible ward heeler have had the floor in so 
many labor conventions that honest, true men 
in the ranks of labor have been frightened into 
hopeless despair. 

But these are the most hopeful days the em- 
ployed ever knew, and he is blind or a bigot who 
does not see that the way is still wide open for the 
servant to become a master and for the poor to be- 
come rich; but that for a time he must give up 
something of his present freedom in order the 
quicker to be fully free. The capital he needs he 
must honestly earn. But the amount necessary to 
lay the foundation for wealth is much smaller now 
than it was formerly. Machinery is so cheap and 
power so easily distributed or obtained that a poor 
mechanic now with only a few dollars can begin at 
once independently to compete with the great fac- 
tories, and can far undersell the concerns which pay 
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such bewildering salaries and must meet the divi- 
dends on so much watered stock. Foot-power, 
horse-power, water-power, electric-power, steam- 
power, hot air, and gas motors have been applied 
to a multitude of inventions which can be secured 
by the man with one hundred dollars which could 
not have been had fifty years ago for less than five 
thousand dollars. 
' Machinery is also being so universally applied 
that the field for invention is wider and the profits 
surer to the poor man than ever before. The road 
to success for an American mechanic, whether 
native or foreign born, is wide and clear of ob- 
struction. It is a highway, and any one can travel 
on it. We must meet declamation and argument 
with argument. Capital has not bound labor. 
No man need be a slave under the Stars and 
Stripes. He must, of course, surrender for a 
period something of the freedom any good man 
would love to enjoy at once and be a volunteer 
in service, making present sacrifices for future 
good. But here a sharp decided word of warning 
needs to be spoken, and he who loves the laboring 
man and looks upon toil as honorable and praise-— 
worthy, will not be silent even when he sees his 
brothers persistently forging their own. chains. 
When bad men combine good men must organize, 
and so when the greatest good of the greatest 
number requires it, all must give up something for 
the good of all. 

Associations and unions are good things and 
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show great Christian progress, whether instituted 
by the laboring man or the capitalist. Million- 
aires do well indeed to combine their capital to 
make possible the construction of railroads, ca- 
bles, steamships, and great manufacturing plants. 
They thus give employment to millions who need 
the pay and they add much to the general good of 
humanity. But the capitalist has no right to make 
the seeming public good an excuse for amassing un- 
earned wealth at the expense of the man who earned 
it. The combines have no right to deprive any man 
of the largest liberty to which his ability and in- 
dustry entitle him. But selfish capitalists who live 
only for self do not recognize these obligations or 
limitations, and to check their encroachments on 
the rights of the lesser capitalist who owns only 
his labor, the employees should certainly combine. 
Labor unions will undoubtedly be a blessing ulti- 
mately and will safeguard more than anything else 
the liberty of the American people. But the great 
evil at present is in the extreme demands which the 
trusts and labor unions make on their members. 
Freemen are urged or compelled to become slaves 
and to enslave their children. 

Just how much freedom may safely be entrusted 
to a dictator in times of special emergency it may be 
difficult to ascertain always. But all inroads upon 
the liberty of every man to make the most of himself 
and for himself consistent with the like privilege to 
every other person should be made with most cen- 
servative care. Stockholders should vigilantly fol- 
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low their capital and exercise the right of a partner 
in knowing and controlling the business. They 
should be noble enough to insist that their money 
shall be used honorably in its relation to all con- 
cerned. They should still retain their freedom as 
the owner of capital. The danger to capital and 
the Commonwealth is in the complete assignment 
of capital and the responsibility for it to the exclu- 
sive and secret management of dishonest schemers. 
But when capital is managed at its best it must 
recognize the law of supply and demand and keep 
carefully in mind that competition is an ever-pres- 
ent fact.. In one sense the interests of master 
and servant unite, and the servant will lose his em- 
ployment if the master fails, but in another most 
important sense their interests are squarely op- 
posed. The less the employer pays to his work- 
man the more he makes for himself, and the more 
the laborer gets the less is left for the capitalist. 
That condition. must always remain. The only 
equitable, just thing is to keep as just and consider- 
ate as possible amid the counter motions and myriad 
changes constantly going on in the uncertain tides 
of commerce and manufacturing. Neither party 
should demand or surrender too much. 

The danger now which, however, is too greatly 
magnified by some writers and statesmen who 
ought to know better, is in the tendency to make 
the distinction between the capitalist and the laborer 
a permanent condition. The rich would form an 
hereditary aristocracy and shut up the money to 
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themselves and their children. There would be 
something to be feared in this were it not for the 
apparent imbecility, laziness, and race suicide of the 
American aristocracy. Its almost utter uselessness 
as men and women apart from their money; and 
the poor bargains many American women make in 
purchasing a foreign title ‘‘ with a man attached by 
a wire ’’ is conspicuous evidence of the harmless 
character of our moneyed dukes and barons. With 
only here and there an honorable and astonishing 
exception our aristocracy in the second generation 
is only something which buys yachts, plays golf, 
and turns up its trousers in fair weather. They 
have no genius for leadership, no disposition to do 
good and no energy to be very harmful, save in the 
mismanagement of automobiles. Whether they are 
racing at Saratoga, dancing at Newport, or ‘‘ out- 
snobbing the snobbiest snob ’’ in London, they are 
a jelly-fish humanity which is only curious as a pe- 
culiar formation in natural history. The strong 
man is unbalanced in mind who fears their influ- 
ence on the future of America. The exceptions to 
this rule, which are so rare in the second or third 
generation who still live in sympathy with the 
human family and hold their capital as a sacred 
trust for the good of those who have less, are 
worthy of double honor. That the masses in 
America are still free to work up into the highest 
ranks of wisdom, wealth, and independence must 
be clear to any industrious workman who thinks 
for himself. 
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There seems, however, to be more danger to the 
working classes from the forms labor organizations 
are assuming than in anything capital can do. lfa 
man will chain himself to a tree, or will lock him- 
self in his cell and throw the key into the river 
from his window, or if one is determined to com- 
mit suicide, there is the least possible hope in try- 
ing to give himfreedom. It is hard to protect a man 
against himself. The union movement among those 
who labor has gone far over toward suicide. They 
attempt to barricade themselves so safely from the 
lion above their pit that they cannot get out when 
the lion is gone. To an onlooker who is in sincere 
sympathy with the attempt of the working classes 
to secure justice, the mistake seems sadly disap- 
appointing ; yet such might reasonably be expected 
of any new movement of such magnitude. The 
chiefest mistake is the emphasis which the unions 
place on class distinctions. They abuse, caricature, 
and misrepresent the capitalist until the operators 
think it next to a crime to be an owner of a mill 
and evidence of horrid tyranny to own stock ina 
railroad. The laboring man is unconsciously influ- 
enced until he feels that it will be a disgrace to him 
to attempt to get rich, and that he would lose all his 
friends if he started a loom of his own. He shuts the 
door of hope in his own face. He makes the dis- 
tinction between himself and his employer so great 
that master and slave were no more separate. The 
labor union must not lay a crust so thick over the 
poor as to prevent them from rising to be the future 
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leaders of this free nation. Our hopes cannot rest 
in our present aristocracy. We must depend in the 
future upon the industrious workers for our great 
statesmen, our scholars, our patriots, our generous 
rich men. The way must be kept open. The hope 
of better things must be continually stimulated. A 
workingman is no better than an honest capitalist 
in America, and he is no better for wasting his 
‘money in beer and games for fear he may be 
looked down upon by his fellow-workmen as a 
bloated bondholder. This is the most serious mat- 
ter in the contest. 

Then there has been awakened a kind of an idea 
that ‘‘once a member of a labor union always a 
member.’’ It is no disgrace for General Miles to 
shoulder his gun as a private soldier. But had he 
resolved to always remain a private soldier, we 
might have had a less efficient lieutenant-general 
of the United States. It is no disgrace, but an 
honor, to belong to a patriotic labor union. But 
every man should be encouraged to push up with 
self-sacrificing industry and brave deeds to positions 
of greater power. 

In the direct line of this short-sighted, suicidal 
policy of the labor unions is the limitation of the 
number of apprentices and helpers. Why should 
men be so unjust to their own class? The man 
who encourages an organization which shuts his 
own son, or any other poor boy, out of the oppor- 
tunity to learn a trade by which he may earn an 
honest living, is a most dangerous foe to the labor- 
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ing men, on general principles. Keep the road 
open! An aristocracy of apprentice boys is more 
than an absurdity. It is a grievous injustice ; and 
goes far to defeat the unions in any reasonable 

strike by setting public opinion against them in ad- 
- vance. To take the bread out of the mouth of a 
poor would-be apprentice willing to work, to care 
for those dependent upon him, is to repeat in a 
contemptibly weak way, all the oppression of the 
despised capitalist. If the workingmen only could 
be just and fraternal to each other, there would be 
a union of all which with their great majority, 
would control every branch of government and 
direct to their own victory all its power. 

But a greater mistake than this is in the crude 
and self-destroying effort to regulate the rate of 
wages by a general scale otherwise than in piece 
work. To legislate that every workman shall have 
two dollars a day presents one of two most fatal 
blunders. Either some of the men will get more 
than they are worth, or some will get less than 
they earn. That is the bull against the engine. 
There is a higher law than a union or even a na- 
tion, which presses like gravitation toward justice 
in such matters. It is as bad for a man to get more 
than he is worth-as it is for one to get less than he 
is worth. The arrogant egotist who is the curse of 
the labor- lodge is the man who earns the least and 
gets the most. He is always uncomfortable and 
makes others equally so. But it is a most repre- 
hensible attempt to rob either the employer or the 
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better class of workmen to overpay the incompe- 
tent and lazy. It gives a premium to shirkers. It 
encourages loafing and stealing. If the rate of 
wages of the most incompetent is made uniform 
with the earning of the best hands, then the em- 
ployer must soon shut down. If the scale is made 
equal only to the poorest hand then the manufac- 
turer gets an unfair share of profit, and the better 
workmen make no effort to improve themselves. 
Better to legislate that no man shall walk faster 
than the hindmost, and no man shall think more 
deeply and keenly than the dullest. 

‘Keep the road open! To encourage the best 
work with the highest pay and the greatest praise 
is due to the honest laborer, not only for his sake 
but for the sake of all workingmen. There can be 
no hope that first-class pay can be secured long for 
second-class work or that in a free country like 
ours, men will long give first-class work for second- 
rate pay. The man who can actually earn more 
than he is getting should firmly and reasonably de- 
mand it, and as a lover of liberty he should refuse 
to encourage in any manner the formation of incon- 
sistent organizations which would chain him down 
to the lowest. The man is a coward who will not 
stand out alone for a principle so important as that. 
The gain cannot compensate him for the loss of his 
liberty. Of course this foolish grading down the 
best and grading up the lowest does not succeed 
even when undertaken for a short time. But the 


idea is fascinating to the weak theorists who do not 
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see how it tends to form a permanent class of 
laborers, and destroys the bridge over which many 
a poor man has crossed from the ranks of the em- 
ployee to the position of employer. 

But these inconsistent attempts to destroy the 
law of gravitation or to make the waves stay above 
the level can be but temporary in their effects. 
They delay the ship, but she will ride into port. 
There are many laboring men, who are informing 
themselves by evening study or by attending some 
school in their vacant hours, who are still American 
freemen. They will not do an injustice, and they 
will contend bravely for their own right to ‘‘ life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’’ To such 
the labor union will at last come, for that organiza- 
tion is yet in its infancy. It is coming to see that 
it needs education, true-heartedness, and calm judg- 
ment to win for labor in its continuous battle with 
capital. Many such unions are the workingman’s 
only club and debating society. Many of them are 
composed of men of the highest character and of 
the most philanthropic disposition, who see that 
these crudities will soon give way, and that fair- 
ness and patience with all who labor, whether they 
belong to the lodge or not, is the only working 
policy. To compel a man to join an order to which 
he may be conscientiously opposed is an act of tyr- 
anny and to attack a man with knives or fists be- 
cause he takes a job left vacant by a strike, is to 
be worse than a barbarian. This is being learned 
by all and such scenes of mob violence and assas- 
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sination soon will disappear. All such brutality and 
greediness will not pay. But wise and noble prin- 
ciples will prevail where they do not already, and 
these hindrances which labor puts in the way of 
labor would not have been mentioned here but to 
show the young man that the road is still open and 
that the laboring men themselves really intend to 
keep it open to all. With this subject thus met 
although so briefly, attention may turn to the 
methods and work which will deserve and secure 
the best things to the mechanic. 

' The one thing most necessary and most often 
overlooked among mechanics seems to be the fact 
that a cultivated mind is as necessary in trade or 
mechanics as in a profession. The ignorant laborer 
continues a laborer at half-price because he does 
not know the advantage of education, or is too 
_ slothful to avail himself of that great help. There 
is no manual labor done where thought will not add 
to the value of the workman. All labor, to be fully 
profitable to the toiler or the employer, needs to be 
directed by a disciplined mind. To get the mental] 
training, to reason accurately and think quickly, is 
necessary to success anywhere, and in these active 
days is especially required to keep in the front 
rank. Hence the great practical value in money to 
‘a mechanic is a thorough course in some school or 
with good books, which will strengthen and quicken 
the mind. Even though the study be confined by 
necessity to some book or topic seemingly foreign 
to the workman’s occupation, the gain may be as” 
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great, because a thoroughly disciplined mind will 
learn to do anything attainable by any one in a 
brief space of time. 

The importance of this was shown in the usual 
way when a few months ago an accident happened 
in a cotton factory in St. Louis, which threatened 
destruction to many lives and to much property. 
All was controlled and all were saved by the 
quick thought and intelligent act of a weaver who 
had been reading a book on ‘‘ Chemical Combus- 
tion.’? That weaver was worth twenty thousand 
dollars to that company, and a full complement 
of workmen really intelligent reduces insurance 
risks of every sort. The alert mind sees where 
to save, where to increase the output, and where 
to save the labor, and unconsciously is of great 
mental service. The mechanic who thinks will 
be retained when the dull ones are discharged. 
The mechanic who thinks makes all the inventions 
which by the tens of thousands every year revo- 
lutionize the methods of work and lessen the need 
of unintelligent labor. The iron machine does more 
work and better work than the human machine. 
If strength were all, a mule would be of more value 
than a man, and for mere strength a derrick is 
more to be respected than an ignorant muscular 
giant. A steam shovel is the child of thought and 
does the work of forty men. Even a railroad sec- 
tion hand may be of double the value of another 
merely because he thinks how to handle the spade 
economically and thinks where to drive the pick so 
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as to get the best results from each blow. The 
‘¢ didn’t-thinks ’’ in the world burn property, bring 
collisions, kill thousands, waste time, and defeat 
nations. Were it not for the delays and destruc- 
tion of the ‘‘ didn’t thinks ’’ life would be so much 
richer and progress enhanced immeasurably. To 
learn to think and to think instantly and accurately 
is the great object of all learning and the man who 
labors with his hands is perhaps most in need of 
mental discipline. To leave school and go to work 
is the ambition of a boy, which is often encouraged 
by the parents, who reason that as he must always 
earn his living he will not need to study further. 
But that self-destroying notion is keeping the young 
mechanic out of the wages and happiness which 
might so easily be his own. Somewhere he must 
get the mental discipline or he sentences himself to 
a life term as the servant of other people. Intelli- 
gent labor is always in demand, but machinery will 
soon do all the unintelligent work, 

If a young man actually cannot get any spare 
hours for evening or day study, he is not con- 
demned to ignorance. He must then be the heroic 
exception and learn where others do not. He can 
cultivate a habit of quick and accurate observation 
so characteristic of Peter Cooper and George Pea- 
body, and notice carefully the construction and 
action of the mechanical appliances about him. 
The carpenter who invented the wood preserving 
“‘filler’’ ; the tinsmith who made the first roller 
for the mighty ‘‘Iron Squeezer’’; the bricklayer 
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who discovered Portland cement ; and the seam- 
stress who showed Elias Howe the convenience of 
having the eye of the needle farther from the end, 
were only taught those facts by the use of their 
daily observation. A man could be a thoroughly in- 
formed genius who ‘‘ looked into the reason of 
things ’’ as did Erricson and Edison—thinking and 
asking questions while at work. 

It is not possible to be in a wakeful situation or 
condition where there is not something valuable to 
be learned; and to one who cultivates that habit of 
mind of finding valuable instruction even the dreams 
of the night reveal wisdom, Ten thousand men 
have pounded iron into steel through each year of 
the ages and did not think why such manipulation 
was necessary until Bessemer studied on the prob- 
lem at his anvil. Not a workman at his bench, 
lathe, or vat is out of reach of great success if he will 
think. Nothing is being done by hand which will 
not soon be done by mechanism and nothing in the 
trades is incapable of improvement; while the 
difference between a mechanic who knows the 
trade in all its ramifications and one who simply 
furnishes so much muscle, is as great as is the dif- 
ference in the experience of a traveler who goes 
over the Alps in the sunshine and the one who 
rides over in the night. To be a great mechanic is 
to find satisfaction in living equal to that of the 
great painters or writers, and his life is as notable 
and noble as is theirs. The man who wrenches 
himself, puffs, sweats, and swears because he fails 
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to. lift a stone with his crowbar is found in every 
occupation ; while the man who comes up smiling 
and putting the fulcrum nearer the end of the crow- 
bar pries up the boulder with one hand, is as rare 
as he is successful and happy. 

There is no mechanical improvement made with- 
out finding among its observers a throng of men 
who wonder why they did not think of that. The 
lumbering old mill, with fixtures and machines all 
out of date, with operators who dull their intellect 
with drink, or who care only for shorter hours and 
more salary, is dying a natural death for lack of 
enterprise. The old mill will soon fall in and the 
employees and owners might appropriately be bur- 
ied in it to secure a fit monument. The business 
which is not going ahead is of course going back, and 
no undertaking in the civilized world will go ahead 
without thoughtful men and women. The mechanic 
who secures the mental training or who persever- 
ingly disciplines his own mind will succeed. What 
man has done man can do, and more. This has 
been found true a hundred thousand times in the 
last century by those who seemed at first to have 
the least reason to hope. — 


VI 
THE FORTUNE IN TRADE 


R. MARSHALL FIELD, of Chicago, Mr. 
fa) John Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, Mr. W. 
set) E, Dodge, of New ‘York, and Mr. T. C. 
Jordan, of Boston, each of whom has made a great 
fortune from the sale of merchandise, were each 
asked by the author on different occasions what 
the chances are for a poor young man as a merchant 
in these days of department stores. Each of these 
great merchants gave the same answer, and two of 
them in precisely the same words: ‘Never in the 
world were the chances so good.”” 

That their assertions were and are strictly true 
must be apparent to any studious observer of the 
new conditions which have been created by recent 

;great changes in the application of mechanical 
power, and the use of electricity. The human 
family now has civilized wants for almost every- 
thing the earth produces. The Icelander must 
have oranges, bananas, watermelons, and flowers ; 
while the South Sea Islander must have apples, 
cedar, deer, maple sugar, and ice. Ships are loaded 
both ways and the ballast is now a paying cargo. 
The cabin must have the most convenient furniture 
and the sugar cane bows to the Northern mowing 
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machine. Little improvements, dainty ornaments, 
cheaper food, stronger clothing, books and pictures 
find their way into the mountain chalet and the 
Indian bungalow. The restless surges of trade 
roll and reroll, ebb and flow with countless new 
combinations, and there is something for thousands. 
to do now in commerce, where once a score over- 
stocked the market. 

The increase of banking exchange and currency 
between four countries'in twenty-three years from 
seventy millions to one thousand millions is but one 
indication of the great movement for the annihilation 
of time, space, and climate now being made by man. 
The great gains flowing into the banks of the depart- 
ment stores is attracting so much attention that the 
very multiplication of great stores will drive trade 
back into the hands of individual operators or into 
co-operative combinations. The small stores are an- 
nihilated by the great establishments, and the trol- 
ley takes trade from the village storekeeper to the 
city monopoly, only because the small and the vil- 
lage storekeepers do not think far enough to adapt 
themselves to the changed conditions. Men will 
not long pass by what they need, nor travel far to 
find any article they can get cheaper at home. The 
owner of a small notion store in St. Louis found all 
his trade drawn away by the great markets down- 
town and being determined not to be beaten on his 
own ground, combined with a grocery, a dressmaker, 
a milliner, anda cabinet maker and advertised to fur- 
nish ‘‘ anything a family eats, wears, or uses of the 
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best quality at the door of each dwelling, and ata 
_ cheaper price than the same article could be bought 
for down-town.’’ He out-bid the big stores and he 
secured a route and a patronage which gave hima 
fortune in fourteen years. 

The first aim of a merchant should be to enrich 
other people. He should open his store for the 
purpose of aiding all those who patronize his shop, 
while at the same time he is just to himself. He 
must be large-hearted, intelligent, patriotic, find 
out the needs of those he would benefit, and then 
supply those needs conscientiously. A _ grocery- 
man in a small town in northern Vermont resolved, 
curiously indeed, to be a missionary in business. 
Recognizing the fact that he should pay his bills 
- promptly and gain capital for a wider good, he made 
it his daily religion to point out their needs to the 
farmers, and to supply those needs as promptly and 
at as low price as possible. He never made his 
own profit the leading thought. He knew that it is 
next to a crime to sell goods at less than cost, as it 
injures others and gives one’s self a bad reputation 
for lack of foresight or for attempting to deceive 
the people, and he was alert to see fully what was 
needed before he invested in a stock. He made 
speeches on the wants of the inhabitants. He 
conversed with the citizens personally whenever 
convenient and showed the advantage of improved 
implements and different seed. _ He was consci- 
entious, honest, industrious, cheerful, and if he saw 
a heavy load stalled on the hillside he would hitch 
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on his own horse ahead and put his own shoulder 
to the wheel behind. | 

He became so popular that he was urged at 
different times to take almost every office in the 
county and State. He declined the nomination 
for governor. He started with one thousand one 
hundred and seventy dollars he had earned him- 
self, and is now one of the State’s richest men. 
His private library is said to be one of the largest 
in the State, and is composed almost wholly of 
books he purchased in order to inform himself 
on some subject on which his neighbors needed 
instruction or supply. That is the royal road to 
success. The man who opens a store only to 
make money for himself, taking advantage of his 
customers with poor goods and bad advice, de- 
serves to fail. And if he does not fail, his life is so 
at variance with the harmonies of nature and right 
that he must necessarily be a very unhappy man. 
The deep satisfaction of being a benefactor and a 
success for one’s self cannot come into his heart. 
Fortunately nearly all such selfish, short-sighted 
merchants fail in business. If people in addition 
to their purchases can get sincere, interested advice 
from one who takes pains to be informed, they are 
often getting double the value of their money. 
Often they need direction and suggestion far more 
than they need the goods. For twenty miles 
around that village store in Vermont, even from a 
city thirty-two miles away, men would ‘‘ hitch up 
and drive over,’’? when some enterprise halted or 
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some accident had happened. How proud his wife 
and children are of the respect which is everywhere 
shown that successful merchant. 

One of the first requisites for a successful trades- 
man is experience, and there is no experience so 
valuable to a beginner as to take up a little store 
with a small capital and grapple with its difficulties. 
If he makes gains there, he will either be caught 
up eagerly by some capitalist needing a partner or 
he will soon be constructing additions to his ware- 
houses. This too is true, that he who cannot han- 
dle a small store on small capital should never trust 
himself with borrowed capital, or enter upon any 
larger enterprise. 

It is a' place of special responsibility to stand be- 
tween the needs of mankind and the supply—to be 
the Joseph who can foresee a coming need and store 
the goods in sufficient quantity to prevent suffering. 
To carry the key to the storehouses of the human 
family is to hold the destinies of the race in one’s 
hands. To feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, 
to shelter the homeless, or to prevent any or all 
from becoming hungry, naked, or shelterless is an 
essential part of religion, when done in the right 
spirit. It is a most important part of human busi- 
ness life. There is gold enough for allin the treas- 
uries of. nature. There is food in plenty some- 
where, and there is a great surplus of material for 
clothing and building ; but they are far away or 
their presence in or on the earth near-by has not 
been discovered, or they are not in convenient 
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shape for use. When the mercantile arrange- 
ments are perfected and the right men control and 
manage the world’s commerce, no one need be poor, 
for every reasonable want will readily find its sup- 
ply. Nevertheless those needs are almost number- 
less and will reasonably increase and the need of 
merchants must increase every day. Can it be 
considered unreasonable to state that one hundred 
tradesmen and managers of exchange are needed 
now where one was a full supply only half a cen- 
tury ago? The many articles seen in a kitchen or 
dining room now which the householder has pur- 
chased somewhere, when compared with the uten- 
sils so simple and so few used or bought by the last 
generation, go far to prove that assertion conserv- 
ative. But the ratio of increase and variety in 
the demand for such articles is astonishing to one 
who notices the change now going on. Where all 
the agents, ships, and storehouses are to be secured 
for the increasing demand is beyond calculation 
now. Merchants, bankers, and means of trans- 
portation must multiply amazingly in order to meet 
the coming emergency. The opportunities are so 
many and so great that the young merchant who 
has a clear mind, a habit of industry, and an interest 
in mankind can look forward with the greatest con- 
fidence to an increasingly profitable business. The 
more men who arise, like those who are now almost 
compelled to conduct great combinations of mer- 
-cantile interests because of the lack of men having 
the real commercial spirit, the more business will be 
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done. Such men educate the public, create demand 
and are successsful beyond others in the ability 
and disposition to do both things well. Raw 
material in limitless quantities in river, ocean, 
mountain, forest, and plain wait for the coming of 
the right men. Labor to manufacture or transport 
those materials lies idle in the shade, or is wasted 
on useless ambitions, ready to spring into united 
and profitable action at the call of a real merchant. 
Let no one deceive or weaken the reader by ex- 
claiming that this statement of fact is a ‘‘ rhetorical 
flourish,’’ or a figment of the unbridled imagination. 
These are hard, immovable facts. The way to 
wealth and benefaction through commercial pur- 
suits is'all open. Only the coward will talk of the 
scarcity of opportunity. 

But let every young man who would love to be 
an honorable ‘‘ merchant prince ’’ keep his eyes on 
the necessity of suitable preparation. So inti- 
mately connected with every phase of business, 
professional, or domestic life are the various depart- 
ments of commerce, that a complete business train- 
ing in some first-class business school or by diligent 
study at home, is a great aid to success and happi- 
ness anywhere. Every wife, mother, laborer, 
mechanic, or professional person needs constantly 
to call in the aid of his knowledge of bookkeeping, 
of finance, of trade, or of commercial law, as now 
taught in every good commercial school. The time 
spent in gaining such practical education is never 
lost, for every one who handles money even in 
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wages or in purchases for a household, will be the 
gainer each day for the study of banking and 
political economy. But the future merchant will 
be seriouslyand almost fatally handicapped if he lack 
an education in those common business methods 
which are now accessible to all. The road is open. 
Some may even walk to success on it, but he is 
very foolish who walks when he might ride in a 
carriage of his own. There-is of course little or no 
hope for the youth who will not study or who 
wastes his time or his strength or his wages in the 
indulgence of foolish or vicious habits. The eco- 
nomical, healthy, temperate, brave man with the 
instruction now obtainable, can with no capital win 
his way to the highest ranks in the mercantile 
world, and can do it more easily and quicker than it 
has ever been done in the past. Be careful, energetic, 
and move right out into the world of enterprise.’ 


Vil 
JOURNALISM 


EmiOQ excuse need be offered for inserting a 
discussion of journalism now that the topic 
Raeeus! is of such special interest to all intelligent 
persons, whether they are ambitious for a liter- 
ary career or not. The occupation of a reporter 
in its usual course is perhaps the best exponent 
of the whole subject of literary work and will 
serve best to introduce the topic ; for there is no 
school, college, university, or calling which fur- 
nishes such an excellent variety of instruction as 
the daily work of a reporter. Like teaching, it 
gives much more instruction to the teacher than to 
those who are taught. No post-graduate course in 
Harvard or Oxford could so furnish and fit a college 
graduate for any occupation as the compulsory 
study connected with the gathering and writing of 
news. The reporter must see. much, see it quickly, 
and write briefly and clearly. He visits all kinds of 
places, sees all classes of men, women, and chil- 
dren, learns about all trades, professions, and doings 
of men in actual life. Weddings, murders, balls, 
funerals, fashions, prayer meetings, schools, politi- 
cal caucuses, riots, excursions, biography, history, 
poetry, cheese-making, fireworks, automobiles, 
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wireless telegraphy, peaches, stock exchange, fires, 
floods, sermons, football, immigration, cholera, legis- 
lature, court trials, accidents, weather, chemistry, 
biology, sociology, arbitration, markets, and a hun- 
dred other subjects may come to hand inside of one 
whole day. He must know his subject, must write 
out the facts as clearly as possible and must keep 
the tastes and wishes of the readers sufficiently in 
mind to write in the language and style which will 
be attractive to them. Toa brilliant and stable 
mind there is training enough in five years’ repor- 
torial work to make a great man. But many enter 
the work for the pay, for the variety, or to satisfy 
an egotistic desire to see their writing in print, and 
have too little interest in the readers to do the work 
well. They do not get the training which is of real 
value to themselves. The most interesting story- 
teller is the one who is so interested in his hearers 
as to be eager to give information and to make it as 
fascinating as possible to them. His first and great 
care is to please and benefit them. Like nearly 
every other profession the demand for able men 
cannot be supplied. The startling increase in period- 
icals of all kinds, the addition of more than a quar- 
ter of a million readers each month according to 
Senator Dawes’ estimate, and the enlargement and 
betterment of existing publications so rapidly, makes 
a call for writers far greater than the supply. Of 
course there is an overplus of incompetent appli- 
cants for a reporter’s position. Such men find an 


overstocked market. But the man who is prepared, 
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who is determined to do the best work, and conse- 
quently is most needed will go to the work without 
pay if necessary, trusting safely to the recommen- 
dation his own work must soon give him. There is 
always room there. 

Closely akin to this work and so like it that it 
might almost be included in the same description is 
the important work of a newspaper or magazine 
correspondent. Thirty-five years ago each great 
newspaper tried to get men like Bayard Taylor, 
Charles C. Coffin, and Lord Russell to go around 
the world as traveling correspondents. Later Henry 
M. Stanley was sent to Africa by the ‘‘New York 
Herald,’’ and special men with astonishing salaries 
and no limit upon expenses were sent to the Turk- 
ish and German wars. But when the Cuban war 
came on, the supply of such men became exhausted, 
notwithstanding the princely offers of the great 
papers and magazines. The owner of one of our 
greatest dailies mentioned his surprise to the author 
that in all the applications for-places as war corre- 
spondents, which amounted to at least a score a 
day, there could not be found one who combined all 
the requisite elements. Where one is partially suc- 
cessful the newspaper soon loses him because pub- 
lishers bribe him away with such tempting offers to 
write books. The idea so prevalent that changed 
conditions have made traveling correspondents un- 
profitable, and that the telegraph and increased 
travel have made all places of interest too familiar 
for successful letter writing, is a sad mistake. 
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Neither Bayard Taylor, Whitelaw Reid, nor Mr, 
Archibald Forbes, of London, could repeat their 
descriptions to advantage now. But other men 
with their spirit and gifts, adapted to modern ways, 
could find far more of interest to write upon now 
than those celebrated correspondents found then. 
The intelligent world is looking closer now, and 
there is a supply of literary material hidden in the 
Vatican, and in the inner circles of foreign life, 
which cannot be exhausted. The more that is 
written the more will be wanted. Life changes 
every day. New relations are being established, 
new bargains made, new states budding into form, 
and nature is showing a new face every year. 
There are a million little things of heretofore un- 
noticed traits and treasures which the subscribers 
of papers are eager to read about.’ The plagiarist 
who would copy Addison’s letters or rewrite the 
descriptions of Mungo Park would be laughed out 
of the newspaper office. But the writer whose 
mind sees the need, whose purpose is to do the 
things which the present emergency demands, is 
wanted all the time. He is so rare that when 
found there is never any quibble about salary as 
he is offered at once more than he thinks he is 
worth.’ Some men live more than one hundred 
others: A thoroughly equipped correspondent sees 
many things the common mind overlooks. He 
quickens his mind by constant close observation 
and understands so many details in one compre- 
hensive glance. In this is the secret of the large 
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life of some men, and in it must be found a hun- 
dred-fold more of pleasure in living. They notice 
and appreciate so much more than their acquaint- 
ances. The author rode through the Bois de Boulogne 
in Paris in 1874 with a noted correspondent of the 
‘‘London Telegraph,’’ and after returning to the 
hotel that newspaper correspondent. mentioned, 
naturally enough for him, so many things his com- 
panion had not observed that it was clear that the 
journalist was a surprising expert in accurate ob- 
servation. He saw and enjoyed rare plants, foreign 
trees, birds, fountains, conservatories, monuments, 
and paths, which few other people knew were in 
the park. Even the glinting sunlight, the clouds, 
sky, and reflecting lakes held beauties and fasci- 
nating information which were all hidden to the 
untutored mind. 

Such correspondents may be rare, but it need not 
be so. It is not a birthright, a legacy, nor a flash 
of miraculous genius. It was the legitimate result 
of careful, persistent, relentless self-training. He 
learned more every day after the habit became fixed, 
than did the students in the university in a month. 
Such a power is gained only in self-discipline. No 
college diploma gives that. His high motive only 
made it possible for him to achieve such results. He 
observed for others not for himself, and that noble 
self-forgetfulness doubled the force and joy of his 
own experience. Mothers who have undertaken to 
educate their children or have been compelled by 
great love to protect their young under hazardous 
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circumstances often develop their ability to observe 
and increase their feminine intuitional instinctive- 
ness to such a degree as to make their old age one 
of light and peace, such as the self-indulgent never 
approach. A correspondent of a Chicago daily 
went around the world in 1896 and wrote two let- 
ters from a port in China where there had lived an 
educated missionary for eighteen years. The let- 
ters from the journalist and a book of the mission- 
ary appeared the same week on the same subject. 
President McKinley wrote to the editor of a relig- 
ious journal that ‘‘it is more of a wonder that a 
Christian minister could live there eighteen years 
and see so little, than it is that an editor could 
remain there but five days and see so much.’’ 
Length of residence or length of life are not so 
necessary as the disposition and the observing qual- 
ities. While thousands of these close observers are 
needed to travel and to report, only eight or ten 
can be found. The demand is increasing greatly 
each week as readers multiply or become more 
critical; and the doors are open to all comers. 
Here is a great almost unoccupied field. The 
young man who is whining about his luck and 
looking back at the ‘‘ good days’”’ is alongside the 
best chances of centuries for use and progress, and 
must like a horse wear blinders which prevent his 
seeing them. 

In the publishing of periodicals there has been 
the most reckless disregard of common sense, and 
the failure of newspapers a few years ago seemed 
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chronic. There is a fatal fascination about the 
publication of newspapers and almost every suc- 
cessful paper has sunk fortunes and made paupers 
of many owners. Few like the ‘‘ New York Trib- 
une,’’ ‘‘Sun,’’ and ‘‘Herald’’ made themselves 
self-supporting under the management of their 
founders. The business of publishing requires such 
keen sensitiveness to the public tastes and mental 
condition that few are large-hearted enough to un- 
derstand why the people do not subscribe. So 
many have gone into bankruptcy in this business 
that men do hesitate now about assuming the risk 
and there is a pause as if the world was supplied. 
But it is not. Newspapers are being driven into 
specialties. No encyclopedia if published daily 
could cover the subjects now in demand by the 
reading public. It is impossible adequately to cover 
the earth with one sheet. Newspapers are being 
diversified, one devoting itself especially to local 
items, another most largely to telegraphic informa- 
tion. Trade journals prosper, and even religious 
weeklies, where they are not published to give 
some man an excuse for living who knows as little 
about a newspaper as he does about everything 
else, are finding patronage and filling an exclusive 
place. The subscribers must be given the worth 
of their money. They must feel that their sub- 
scription was a good investment. If an American 
subscribes for a laugh he will not be put off with 
the London ‘‘Punch”’ or an essay on the uses 
of tears, The publisher must know what readers 
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need before he wastes his money in wild experi- 
ments. But to the true men there are many places 
yet open for various kinds of publications. The 
division of labor the multiplication of professions, 
the new varieties of articles made in the factories, 
the magnitude of the demand for each article by 
reason of the added millions of our population, all 
call for special newspapers devoted to each new in- 
dustry or discovery. Founders of such publishing 
houses will find many places still untaken. One 
new daily every week and one weekly every day 
is the record of America in 1903. That number 
must double in ten years. Where are the compe- 
tent publishers? They can only be found where 
young men appreciate this call and take in their 
girdle for a life race, determined to be men of full 
stature mentally and physically, and sincere, strong 
servants of one part at least of the human race. 
To such all the world will give way, and all left 
behind should bid them Godspeed. 


VIII 


THE OLD PROFESSIONS 


Ve INCE civilized people have lived in an organ- 
ian ized society there have been men set apart 
tat] to study and advise concerning the laws of 
the land. The ease, honor, pay, and intellectual 
enjoyment have made the legal profession espe- 
cially attractive. But it has never been over- 
crowded and never was there such a scarcity of law- — 
yers in proportion to the business as there is now, 
Society has become more complicated, and the regu- 
lation of the community, so as to expedite justice 
and progress, with the intricate complications aris- 
ing from close competition, creates a necessity for 
lawyers beyond anything heretofore known.) When 
the land was bounded on the west by the farm of 
Smith, on the east by a creek, on the north by 
stakes and stones, and on the south by Jones’ cow- 
path, deeds were drawn easily and mistakes had 
less import. But when land is worth five thousand 
dollars per square foot and must be measured to 
the one-hundredth part of an inch, it requires 
genius, education, and experience to draught doc- 
uments which will be flawless before the fierce 
light of a modern court. 

Crimes multiply as population clashes in closer 
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contact and as wealth rises more into sight. Acts 
which were right and at least allowable in a 
sparsely filled State become great crimes in these 
crowded areas. The laws concerning sanitation, 
diseases, use of highways, and the public peace 
establish a new morality and must be observed. 
The farmer who milked his cows at the front gate 
for thirty years suddenly finds himself assessed for 
the new boulevard through his back lot, and is for- 
bidden to keep a cow or a pig near the house lest 
they contaminate the spring. Laws are made by 
the thousand every year by over-industrious legis- 
latures, and the legal conflicts over the new regu- 
lations between the States and between the United 
States and the several States make most bewilder- 
ing confusion for the lawyers to adjust or defeat. 
The demand for legal advisers and defenders will 
grow indefinitely as the years condense our popu- 
lation and increase our business. The people who 
talk about the crowded professions are the lawyers | 
who would reduce competition and the shysters 
who care almost as little about justice and peace as 
they know about the law. It is foolish for a man 
to decide that there is no business because none 
comes tohim. True lawyers make legal business ; 
not by encouraging feuds, but by encouraging care- 
ful business methods and by showing through the 
prosperity of their clients that legal advice is a good 
insurance. Some great business houses employ a 
lawyer exclusively on a salary, and all their docu- 
ments and questions of legal obligation or right are 
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referred to him. He is truly the balance-wheel of 
the business. | The claims sometimes heard that in 
these days of law schools and universities a poor 
boy has little hope of succeeding in the study of 
law is a fallacy. Men like Daniel Webster will be 
Websters now. 

~ While it is advisable for any young man to se- 
cure all the education the school may aid him to 
obtain, and while the evening law schools for 
those employed by day in business and labor are 
institutions of incalculable value to the man with 
very limited means or time, yet men will be found 
strong as Lincoln who will be great lawyers with- 
out going toa law schoola single day. In the greater 
number of our united States the admission to prac- 
tise at the bar depends, as it always should, upon 
the legal knowledge of the applicant. The people 
always will care but little where a man graduated 
or where he attended school. But they ever will 
care much concerning a lawyer’s intrinsic worth. 
What he really knows and not his diploma will 
‘settle his practice if it does not decide upon his ad- 
mission to the bar. In some way or other the true 
man will reach the top, and aristocratic or expen- 
sive law schools cannot block his way. His diffi- 
culties make him a giant. A dam was easily built 
across the Connecticut at Holyoke, and when the 
gates were shut the fool may have said in his heart, 
‘* Now, old river, we have bound you, you cannot 
get away.’’ For a few hours the fool was right, 
and the bed was dry below the dam and the sound 
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of waters ceased. But the river was gathering 
strength and rising over difficulties until in triumph 
it rose above even that great wall, and roared on 
with greater force toward the sea. So the young 
man with firm purpose and pure character will rise 
to power and greater use for every obstruction he 
overcomes. The law is no exception. The pro- 
fession is most conspicuous for its self-made men. 
There is work enough and always will be for such 
practitioners, 

_In the practice of medicine the demand has gone 
far beyond the supply. High grade physicians find 
a diseased world waiting impatiently for them. To 
secure health for those he loves or for himself is a 
most vital matter in the life of any man. Next to 
eternal life is the desire to be free from disease. 
All pleasure is defeated by pain. As wealth in- 
creases the oe to indulgence in unhealthful 
habits becomes’stronger among the rich, and they 
can and they will pay large fees for the best advice 
or the surest remedy. The needs of our age re- 
quire that many shall work in unhealthful fumes or 
in dangerous situations. The restless ambitions of 
Americans, the haste with which they eat, walk, 
drive, and sleep make our people especially subject 
to all ills the flesh can hold. The Chinese idea 
that we should pay the physician only while he 
keeps us well is obtaining so far as to put thousands 
of doctors into salaried positions to study and to put 
in force preventive methods. The profession is 
not crowded with efficient men, The introduction 
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of anatomy and hygiene into the public schools 
only arouses additional public interest in the sub- 
ject and increases the call for medical skill. Mighty 
advances are being made now in medical knowl- 
edge and surgical skill, and it creates a feeling of 
awe as we reasonably foresee the miraculous things 
which will soon be done with our bodily organs. The 
multiplication of great hospitals in the cities and 
the building of numberless sanitariums in the 
country give science a fair chance to experiment 
without danger to patients and secure knowledge 
which country doctors need to keep up their prac- 
tice. The profession is a sacred one, and is as im- 
portant as it is holy. It deals with God’s master- 
piece, and he who can take a chronometer apart 
and repair it completely is next to the maker in 
knowledge and purpose. To visit the afflicted, to 
relieve pain, to defeat disease, to enter the holi- 
est relations of family life and to help in keeping 
life sweet and pure is a high privilege granted wil- 
lingly only to the best and greatest men. 

Why women do not, as a rule, succeed in the 
practice of medicine is something of an enigma. It 
is accounted for in many ways by interested writers 
on this subject, all of whom may express a share of 
the truth. Many of the women physicians declare 
persistently that the reason so few of them gain a 
large practice is because of the united opposition of 
the men in the practice. That thereis a strong and 
often unjust prejudice against women in the ranks 
of the men there is most certain evidence. But 
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this feeling of opposition may come largely from 
the innate respect and love which good men must 
feel toward womanhood in general. Any man who 
has had a godly mother, a true sister, an unselfish 
wife is known by his honorable recognition of her 
superior graces everywhere. He sees that she is 
naturally timid, shudders at blood, feels faint at the 
sight of a mangled corpse, and that it is a general 
trait of the feminine constitution to permit her sym- 
pathy, love, and fear to unsettle her judgment and 
make her hahd unsteady. He sees that woman’s 
great power rests chiefly on her beauty of mind or 
person and on a gentle disposition. He recognizes 
her superiority in conscience, in motherhood’s divine 
affection, in quiet modesty, and in persuasion rather 
than in force. : 
A real man is shocked most keenly by any de- 
parture of women from the life and character which 
have SS . esteem all his life, next to that 
of God. It seems to him that she should not be 
exposed to the diseases of the general public, that 
she should avoid scenes of amputation and tor- 
turing remedies. She is too sympathetic and sen- 
sitive to the sufferings of others to do the stern, 
hard things which come into a physician’s duties. 
The man feels that her true place is somehow to 
nurse, soothe, and to assuage pain, never to cause 
any. She is thought to be the tender Samaritan 
who binds up and encourages. It is not in her na- 
ture to deliberately break a bone and reset it, nor 
to cut off a limb, when a man can be secured to do 
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the blood-curdling surgery. These are men’s opin- 
ions. The women doctors sometimes claim that 
they have no more compunction in seeing a body 
opened or a leg cut away than have the men. But 
when they say that they defeat their own cause by 
the invariable, convincing conclusion on the part of 
the men that the woman who can do that is un- 
womanly to a deformity and her opinion is of no 
value. All this may account in part for the un- 
selfish opposition of the medical fraternity. That 
the practice of law in the courts and the practice 
of surgery anywhere tends to make women self- 
assertive to an unwomanly degree and cultivates a 
coarseness and roughness of manner which, uncon- 
sciously to themselves, drives them into cynical 
habits of mind and mannish habits in gesture and 
language is clearly apparent. 

These objections to women physicians are 
weighty. But they are not insurmountable. The 
men do not present the great hindrance to the med- 
ical practice of women. Long observation in hos- 
pital work and among friends in the medical prac- 
tice has convinced the author that the worst form 
of opposition to women in medicine is from women 
themselves, ~ There seems to be an instinctive re- 
pugnance among the women to confess to a woman 
in church or to tell the real causes of her diseases 
toa woman. In the most secret and sacred of mat- 
ters of domestic duties and experiences, a wife and 
mother prefers toadmit aman. She trusts a man’s 
judgment and strength. She feels more sure of his 
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sincere sympathy and more certain that the sacred 
secrets of the inner life will be sacredly kept. This 
is the great clog women physicians must meet—at 
least fora while. The sensitive prejudices and the 
feelings of their own sex are in opposition, and the 
woman’s relation to the family gives her the preced- 
ence in calling the doctor. The women send for 
the doctor, and they send for a man. 

But the author has held tenaciously through these 
many years that there is somehow and somewhere 
a special place and a special work for women in the 
medical practice wherein they might be more useful 
than men. It does seem reasonable that if a woman 
retained all her modesty of manner in the sick room 
and exercised her natural feminine tact with a com- 
pletely governed temper, with gentleness of manner 
and speech, she would be the ideal person for the 
sick. If she studied closely and worked unselfishly 
and carried a pure religious atmosphere of trust and 
hope with her into the home, she would be the chief 
staff of the afflicted family. These later days, with 
their larger views of healing, are developing a condi- 
tion peculiarly favorable to women practitioners. 
The partial truth behind the ‘‘ mind cure,’’ and the 
one great fact that half the supposed diseases are im- 
agined and that the other half are greatly inflamed 
by the fears and gloom of the patients, which modern 
sensational sects have clearly but absurdly shown, 
convinces the thoughtful. that the mental and mes- 
meric influence of a doctor in at least half the cases 
is of far greater power than his skill or prescriptions. 
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In this department woman outranks the man. 
She can impart cheer, hope, and courage to those 
who are ill, and those who think they are ill, and 
leading them to feel that there is no sickness in 
their case, cures the cases of imagination at once, 
and greatly assists in the efficacy of doses or band- 
ages in the cases of those who are actually ill. 
This is too great a force for the good of mankind to 
be lost. Woman can do her full share in the heal- 
ing of the afflicted. But she can do it best as a real 
woman sensitively true to her nature, and holding 
still faithfully to her peculiar place in the economies 
of the natural world. There is a need of women 
physicians, and there is a great need of the higher 
medical education of the children. All our public 
school teachers should be graduates in medicine — 
and should have earned an M. D. Mothers must 
be doctors and educated nurses. Teaching is a 
special gift of the female character. She should 
study medicine to teach it. The road is really open 
for women. Let them persevere until their useful- 
ness is made plain to all the world. The need for 
both men and women in the duty of healing dis- 
ease grows apace. The pain-racked masses look 
anxiously for the coming of the greater men whose 
consecrated skillful lives shall bring peace to the 
afflicted. The profession is not crowded. 

No one seems to insist that the ministry and 
priesthood are overcrowded, although there are 
many clergymen who are not preaching and many 
ordained ministers who seem to be shepherds with- 
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out sheep. It requires no great study to make cer- 
tain that sectarian creeds, rituals, beliefs, and re- 
quirements have been passing through peaceable 
but great revolutions. Theological thought and in- 
terpretation have met with great changes. The old 
men who will not modify their creeds, and the 
young men who are not independent thinkers, still 
cling to a sinking ship. All denominations have 
moved off the former base. Just how it came about 
or just what it means, is still a difficult matter to 
decipher. Certain great axiomatic truths remain 
unassailed, and the most important beliefs have not 
shifted far. But the whole system of religious work 
has been overturned by the recent study of soci- 
ology, and the return of the thinkers of the world 
to an enthusiastic loyalty to the Bible. The 
churches which conduct their work on the pattern 
of fifty years ago are dying fast. The erratic and 
wild departures from the essential theories of the 
past theology are also finding it hard to hold a fol- 
lowing. The churches have shifted from word to 
work, from theory to practice, and the growing de- 
nominations now are those who do the most practi- 
cal good deeds and say the least. There is so much 
left unsettled by the changes of fifty years, and so 
much to say, that it seems hopeless to touch the 
problem at all. 

So the religious people are avoiding vain debate 
now, and filling their whole time with the deeds 
which should accompany pure and undefiled re- 


ligion. The churches have lost much, but the 
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general cause of religion has been the gainer. The 
churches having failed to do the work Christ com- 
manded his servants to do, the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association and other like orders came in to 
take up the duty the church declined. Then when 
sincere men found that the organized church talked 
too much and did too little in healing the sick, they 
organized hospitals, homes and charities of all sorts 
independent of church affiliations. So the American 
people cannot be said to be less religious in fact, 
although the hold of the churches has weakened 
upon them. | This devotion to the practical rather 
than the theoretical has effected one good purpose 
in uniting all denominations, Jew and Gentile, in 
silent work for the good of humanity. 

But church life is not extinct, and will assuredly 
return in full tide. Great men can still find room 
and occupation for all their powers in the church of 
the near future. The years of weakness and silli- 
ness are nearly ended. The work of the few who 
have bravely entered the new path Providence has 
so clearly pointed out, are leading the whole re- 
ligious world into a great and pre-eminent place of 
honor andinfluence. The “‘institutional ’’ churches, 
so called, although no two of them undertook the 
same thing, saved the churches from final disgrace. 
They were often extreme, and as often unwise in 
their application of their principles. But their sup- 
porters saw that some change must be made at 
once. The charities must come back under the 
wing of their natural mother, the associations of 
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young men and young women must be recalled to 
the home from which they departed, and the re- 
ligious faith receive again the homage and gratitude 
really due to it for having given birth to these bene- 
factions. Christ preached. His followers must 
preach. That is one-third of the whole truth. 
Christ taught the ignorant and in that conferred on 
them inestimable blessing and gain. His disciples 
should teach the ignorant. That makes two-thirds 
of the whole truth. Christ went about healing the 
sick. His believing co-workers should go about 
healing the sick. That furnishes the other third of 
the whole truth. The preachers talked and talked 
well. But their churches were only one-third 
Christian. But when the true disciples of Christ 
awoke to the fact that they were only a fraction of 
a church, and took up the other two-thirds of the 
work, prosperity astonished them with its unusual 
success. In that triune work, combined in each 
person, there is unlimited room. Preachers must 
be workers, and laborers must be preachers, while 
teachers must also be preachers and workers. The 
idea that a ‘‘ good talker’’ could get a living in 
the ministry without work was a burning curse to 
the church. . 

This great mistake of good hearts wrought serious 
evils and lowered the influence of the churches. 
This was, however, in no way the fault of the 
theological professors or of the officers of the 
schools. They were often great and godly men 
and are sostill. But the whole idea was extremely 
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depressing and injurious. There must arise, and 
there surely will arise soon, a class of heroic men 
of power. These men will always be wanted in 
the ministry. The King’s highway is open to them 
all. There are pastorless churches by the thou- 
sand in some denominations; and there are also 
supplied churches by the thousand which would do 
more good if indefinitely closed. This matter needs 
to be stated truthfully therefore strongly. Yet 
there are institutions, missionary societies, and or- 
ganized helps to ministerial students which are 
nobly administered and do great good. They must 
carefully abstain, however, from promiscuous giv- 
ing and test the metal of a man before they pay 
his board. “But this book is written especially for 
the young’man who should in every way be en- 
couraged to be a hero as much as a saint, if he 
would do the work of the ministry. Indeed, there 
is room so large for the great and good in the min- 
istry, so large that it echoes mornfully at the steps 
of the few who enter. 

Christianity is character. Preaching is done by 
deeds more than by declamation. He is a dwarfed 
preacher who teaches only in one way. True re- 
ligion and undefiled according to the idea of one 
of Christ’s holiest disciples consists of deeds and 
an unspotted soul, and no speech-making at all 
is included in his sum of Christian merit. Yet 
eloquence is not to be despised, and the daily use 
of strong, true, clean words and symmetrical sen- 
tences is a charming and commendable habit. But 
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true eloquence, like the grand temple, must rest 
on strong foundations. Wendell Philips, the great 
orator of Boston, told the author socially, that he 
once gave for a lecture in Boston, an oration 
which he wrote in college thirty-two years be- 
fore, and which the college professor criticised 
grievously. But after it had slept thirty-two years 
it was received by an admiring multitude with ex- 
cited demonstrations of praise. No change had 
been made jin word or sentence; but there had 
been a great change in the speaker. The brave 
patriot and loved friend of the oppressed was so 
revered for his heroic life that any word of his ut- 
tered by himself was eloquent. So the preacher, 
teacher, orator, or debater, needs a life history to 
make his utterances respected. He needs to have 
sacrificed and suffered, he needs to have success- 
fully conducted some campaign against evil. He 
needs as a priest or clergyman to have set many at 
work for God; and to have actually built up the 
kingdom in some notable direction. 

‘Ministers must be capable organizers, influential 
leaders, fearless warriors, and show at all times a 
spirit disposed to accept martyrdom whenever the 
need for such sacrifice shall arise.. Your sermons 
will be always fascinating to the man you saved 
from the burning shop, and your advice will ever be 
respected by the drunkard you reformed or by the 
mother whose boy you boldly led out of temptation. 
It takes a great and noble man to lead a godly life ; 
but almost any simpleton can make a flourish on 
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the rostrum or quote poetry. There can be no other 
calling on earth which so richly repays its workers 
as that of the ministry, when the men who enter it 
are of intrinsic value, possessing large hearts, clear 
minds, and heroic determination. The demand for 
such servants of the Most High God is more em- 
phatic and general than was ever known before; and 
the rewards in the shape of priceless peace and im- 
measurable love, are not to be mentioned with 
houses, land, or banks. The happiness of a suc- 
cessful minister’s life is above all valuation in the 
terms of finance. Call that mana knave ora fool 
who says the great preacher is underpaid, or who 
tells you the profession is full. 


IX 
OVERCOMING DIFFICULTIES 


| aye FE which is monotonous, not deflected or 
Yagi! agitated by difficulties, is void of interest 


Eteeece) and without deep happiness. There is no 
school like experience, no discipline like opposition, 
and no joy equal to that of victory. The noble 
soul seeks to test its powers in conflict, and desires 
to apply its forces to undertakings worthy of a 
great heart. Yet in the voyage of life there are 
reefs which no earthly power can move, and shoals 
it would be foolish to dredge ; and the wise naviga- 
tor avoids them and soon leaves them far behind. 

_ The course of the best life is beset with dangers 
and the youth is wise who listens to the instructions 
of those who have made the journey before him. — 
It is not to be supposed that any man ever did the 
best he could in every event and moment of his 
life. What a prodigy of learning would he be who 
had let no opportunity pass for obtaining instruc- 
tion. How transparent would be the soul which 
never thought an evil thing nor felt a wayward im- 
pulse. How supreme would also be the wisdom of 
a mind which for a lifetime had never been in error. 
Such a perfection of humanity is almost unthinka- 


ble. But all men could have been more perfect 
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than they are. Each review of life shows many 
foolish things done and many useless mistakes as 
well as deliberate wrong. One.sees that he would 
have been rich if he had not foolishly contracted 
some expensive bad habit when he began life. 
Another sees that he would have been learned if 
he had not been a silly seeker after mischief when 
in school. Still another sees that he would have 
had powerful friends and high honors if he had 
not chosen the society of those whose character 
degraded him in mind and reputation. He could 
have enjoyed the best this life can give if he had 
done his best. 

To him therefore who faces the duties of life 
these suggestions are made. They are valuable 
because they are old and have stood the test of 
every age. First. Economize time. Time is money 
to the merchant and laborer. Time is wisdom when 
devoted to learning. Time is progress in any good 
direction if used consistently. But it is not enough 
to be at work. Digging clams and digging gold may 
;be done by different men at the same hour. But 
the profits will be quite different. Two clerks may 
spend an evening reading, sitting beside the same 
lamp. One will know more, earn more, and be 
happier the next day, while his companion will 
earn less and be miserably discontented. If each 
book were the best and each companion the most 
helpful to be had, success would come in like a 
flood upon any young person.|-To work to the best 
advantage and make each hour pay its full value, 
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is the highest possible economy. Young people 
should consult elderly people about the best books 
and the best society and make sure they are get- 
ting the most value in view of future needs. Two 
sisters traveled one summer the same number of 
days with nearly equal expense. One journeyed 
in Mexico, and the other in Italy and England. 
Both sought information. It is useless to suggest 
to the intelligent reader which reaped the most 
for the time and money. The young man with 
clear head will carefully consider the advantages 
of different routes and places, and travel where 
there is the most information and inspiration is to 
be secured. When a man has no choice in the 
selecting of his route or companions he can rise 
over his circumstances, and live above them if they 
would depress or hinder him. But the strength 
used to overcome such hindrances could be used 
for other gains, if they could place themselves by 
deliberate choice in the helpful, refining influence 
of uplifting environment. 

Strong drink of all kinds, highly. seasoned food, 
late hours in entertainments, weaken all the forces 
needed for the best achievement and need to be. 
turned down or avoided with a will of steel. The 
insinuating and misleading pride which prevents a 
man from doing the humble duties, which. keeps 
kid gloves on his hands at a fire, which keeps him 
oiling his hair while his stronger friend is already 
in the field, is a most strenuous enemy. Every 
great man can look back at the day when his 
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clothes were soiled, his coat was off and his sleeves 
were rolled back, while he hesitated not to strike 
and lift regardless of appearance or ridicule. 

Laziness is the arch enemy which whispers in 
the ear continually hinting at dishonesty and jeal- 
ousy, and arousing every kind of unlawful appe- 
tite. An employed mind in worthy purposes is 
the best weapon against immorality and poverty. 
Keep at work! Enjoy a busy life! Look back 
all through life on days well spent! That is in 
itself noble success. 

Egotistic overestimates of one’s ability or a mis- 
taken idea as to what he can do best in life has 
led to many disappointing sunsets. To have read 
such books and had such advice as will enable 
a man to make an accurate measure of his own 
forces, and give him clear judgment concerning the 
best place and time to set those forces at work, is 
to escape the dreadful handicaps which dishearten 
so many gifted men. 

But all these stumbling-stones may be removed 
or overleaped by the alert and strong and the 
chances of the race are better every day. That it 
is now considered a disgrace to drink intoxicating 
liquors by our fashionable society keeps many from 
the fatal cup. While the other fact that insurance 
companies ask higher rates of the intemperate and 
great enterprises refuse to employ even the mod- 
erate drinker, creates a sentiment which makes it 
far easier to be a teetotaler than it was fifty years 
ago. Good books are so accessible that the youth 
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can get them now for the asking where only a few 
years ago such valuable books were inaccessible. 
Men are nowso busy that he is a drone indeed who 
does not catch something of the spirit of the age, 
and leap into the exciting fray. It is far more easy 
now to keep at work than it was in the days of 
Clay, Washington, Lincoln, Peabody, or Astor. 
The condensation of society has brought the people 
nearer together, and over-crowded the cities, until 
any man can_readily select his companionship and 
associate constantly with those who suit his taste. 
Do not say that the old days were better than these, 
for they were not. Science and religion now agree 
so fully, that there seems to be no room between 
for skepticism, and faith in God and in heaven is 
more easily maintained. It is the age of success. 
A thousand hands lift up the determined man. 


To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin. 


X 
SAY IT NOW 


ere] ORACE GREELEY, the founder and owner 
& w| of ‘‘ The New York Tribune’’ was asked 
meeneers} One day near the end of his life what was 
sik best advice he could give a boy who was about 
to leave the printing office to go into mercantile 
business, and he quickly answered that all the 
advice the boy needed was the advice an old New 
Hampshire farmer gave Greeley himself when as a 
boy he left home for the city. ‘‘ Horace, if you 
have anything to say say it now, andif you have 
anything to do do it now.’’ That statement of 
Mr. Greeley made clear the great reason for his 
wonderful success. Those who heard his advice 
noticed how decided he was in that trait of prompt- 
ness in present action. If aman met Mr. Greeley 
on the street and said ‘‘Mr. Greeley I want to 
see you sometime!’’ Mr. Greeley would curtly 
reply, ‘‘See me now.” If a friend said, “*Mr. 
Greeley I have something I want to say to you 
when you have time to listen,’’ Mr. Greeley would 
stop and turn his ear and imperatively answer, 
‘*Say it now.’’ Often some employee would tell 
Mr. Greeley that such repairs ought to be made 
some day, and he would briefly say, ‘‘ Make them 
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now.’’ In speaking of Mr. Greeley after his death 
George William Curtis said that this unwillingness 
to postpone anything which could be done now, 
‘‘appears as the backbone of all great characters. 
It is the only way to get the most effective work 
into each day of life.’’ If a young man were to 
spend five years of his youth in continual self-dis- 
cipline to do the most possible in each day, ‘‘ and 
do it now,’’ he would probably make the very best 
investment of his time and talent. Lord Palmerston 
and Mr. Gladstone in England, Bismarck in Ger- 
many, and Gavazzi of Italy, all had for a motto 
‘* Do the next thing.’ But under a copy in Ger- 
man of that motto in Magdeburg, Germany, printed 
under a lithograph of that great statesman, J. P. 
Morgan the banker, is said to have written in pencil 
in English, ‘‘ and do it now.”’ 

There will be occasions when plans must be care- 
fully laid, and counsel carefully sought and weighed 
before action is taken. There are also some matters 
which can be better done to-morrow. But the great 
rule is so general in its application, that exceptions 
should be regarded as extraordinary. Act now. 
Having a lesson to learn, a duty to perform, a work 
to do, a message to deliver, a reform to make, a 
book to read, an enterprise to start, act now. Push 
the work. Work, like fire or flood, is a faithful 
servant, but a heartless master. Any one is draw- 
ing nearer to failure when work pushes him. Meas- 
uring life by deeds the length of the years can 
easily be doubled in each man’s life by cheerfully 
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and promptly doing the next thing at once. Fill 
the day full of successive deeds done without worry 
or waste of strength. Such a habit incorporated 
into character by unceasing repetition is the greatest 
achievement of life so far as any honorable ambi- 
tion for success can reach. All that it is possible to 
do will be done, and a satisfied conscience will 
make sweet all the great gains of thought and 
work. This is the perfection of life. In such un; 
failing doing of the next thing now, is the whole 
theory of a complete existence. No day will lack 
its duties and pleasures, nothing will be taken from 
to-morrow and each month will see a substantial 
advance in wealth, usefulness, character, and abil- 
ity to enjoy life. 


Who does the best his circumstance allows, 
Does well, acts nobly ; angels could do no more, 


said Shakespeare. But alas, not one ina million 
‘‘ does the best his circumstance allows,’’ because 
he did not in his youth hold himself closely to the 
habit of doing cheerfully the next thing at hand and 
did not ‘‘ do it now.”’ 


XI 
PUBLIC LIFE 


Wa\IN the early years of life there exists an 
G Wy insane idea that life’s greatest success 
2k} consists in making a great name, either 
in securing millions of dollars, or in war, or in some 
public station. There are two strong reasons why 
such a view of life is taken by young people. 
The only great men and women they hear about 
are of course famous persons, and the thoughtless 
conclusion reached by the masses is that those we 
read about are the only successful men. Then 
too, the ambition of parents and teachers leads 
them to encourage and inspire children and stu- 
dents to imitate the example of the few noble, 
good, and strong persons whose names are known 
everywhere. But the man who succeeds in doing 
his lifework well without publicity, is by far the 
most successful man. The applause of the multi- 
tude which seems so intoxicating to the amateur 
performer, becomes stale and noxious to the pro- 
fessional. To see one’s name in print for the first 
time is a great event in a young life, even though 
it be in a sentence to the gallows as was the case 
with Joseph Garibaldi. But when one’s name is 
in every paper and magazine the repetition be- 
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comes sickeningly monotonous. To have a long 
laudatory article mailed marked to you announcing 
that you are among the multi-millionaires is a 
special satisfaction until the next mail brings you 
a stack of throbbing appeals from so many suffer- 
ing poor that your millions would not give them 
five dollars apiece, You may get a name for a 
philanthropist which sounds musical at first. But 
when every train and trolley lands drunkards at 
your door each of whom wants a dollar on which 
to reform, and when every device known to tramps 
and counterfeiters is used to deceive and swindle 
you, then you would really have more peace if you 
had been published as a thief. 

The public man is the most lonesome man in 
the human family, Ina throng of people at some 
World’s Exposition held in some foreign land an 
individual is more completely lost and more alone 
than in the depth of a primeval forest. To the 
man with his heart filled with a great love for one 
woman, one family of children, one home, and one 
God, the earth is full of glory and love seems to be 
everywhere. But the great statesman or the success- 
ful political schemer, who has no time for the one 
family or the one God, ten thousand voters are all 
his friends ; but, in the multitude of admirers and 
partisans not one loves him deeply. His name is 
a household word and it is only ‘‘a word.”’ The 
more he is known the thinner are all the best 
things the heart can know. That this is true, is 
shown by the biographies of such men as Carlyle, 
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Napoleon, Lincoln, Wesley, Garfield, McKinley, and 
the chief rulers of the earth. The anarchist who 
killed King Humbert passed carelessly by the hum- 
ble man he met who went on whistling joyously his 
domestic content. It was the monarch he killed. 

In the lives of all the famous where this side 
of their lives has been described, the same regret 
came with age, that they had been condemned 
to publicity, and an awful longing for the priceless 
peace of a quiet home filled their souls with rest- 
less pain. The poets like Longfellow, Tenny- 
son, Homer, Virgil, Horace, Wordsworth, Scott, 
and Byron find the theme of their later days 
in the joys of a home they foolishly left, and in 
describing the beauty of the quiet life which to 
them is only amemory. The happiest man is the 
most successful. Mighty fortunes, great fame, and 
fearful responsibilities, do not make men happy. 
They have no time to be happy. To have more 
duties than one can discharge, and more work than 
can be performed in every sleepless twenty-four 
hours, is to be in torture. Such must be the life 
of the public man who tries to do his full duty. It 
is a martyrdom which is not to be shirked, but it 
is a martyrdom none the less. 

Fortunate is he who is not called to such responsi- 
bilities. The lawyer who can save an innocent man’s 
life, the eloquent preacher on whose utterances de- 
pend the eternal welfare of many souls, the office- 
holder who guides the interests of the State, must 
either experience the greater agony of remorse for 
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duties left undone, or surrender the very sweet- 
est, best joys of earth, to devote his whole mind, 
strength, and love to the thankless many. A brave 
young man will give his life for his country on the 
bloody field, or surrender it in the battle with dis- 
ease if his nation needs the awful sacrifice. But 
‘‘useless martyrdom is foolish suicide,’’ and the 
sweets of fame alone are not adequate compensa- 
tion. A hard bench or immersion through the ice 
does not make a soul one whit whiter, unless they 
are the last resort of necessity, and if a man burn 
himself at the stake when no cause demands his 
death by fire, he is more a fool than a martyr. 
So he who would sneak away when in some 
‘‘bloody angle’’ the fate of liberty would turn 
on his fidelity even unto death, is an ignoble cow- 
ard who deserves to 


Go down to the vile dust from whence he sprung 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 


Duty is eternal, and its rewards are immortal. 
Somewhere he shall find his compensation who 
surrenders all to the actual needs of his fellow- 
men. Let him however, who has not been sum- 
moned to such a place count himself fortunate. 
Noble deeds done for display and ammunition ex- 
pended on a dummy are both a waste of power 
which brings no permanent satisfaction. ‘‘ Vain 
pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye,’’ Shakes- 
peare makes Cardinal Wolsey exclaim, who had 
‘“sounded all the shoals and depths of honor,.’’ 
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Silly girls-who would wear tinsel and paste 
diamonds before the footlights of a theatre, and he 
who crosses Niagara on a wire, belong to the froth 
of society, and have no part in solid achievement 
or in intrinsic success. The greatest man may or 
may not have a reputation wider than his business 
or profession. But that is not to be counted or dis- 
counted in the measure of life’s actual success. 
Seek not the applause of men. It is energy wasted. 
It will take time and energy which should be de- 
voted to business, or to the more natural duties of 
private life. 


XII 
THE NEW PROFESSIONS 


eae) GLANCE at the numerous titles for new 
BRAN Occupations and for specialized parts of 
98s%4 the old professions will convince the most 
pessimistic that the world moves ahead speedily. 
Once the law, medicine, theology, agriculture, and 
business, summed up accurately all the occupations 
of Americans. The laboring classes so called were 
classified for the time with the calling for which 
they were at work. Now agriculture is divided 
by the census into fourteen distinct occupations. 
A discouraged young man who feared that there 
was no calling for which he could fit himself was 
set at work by a Philadelphia professor in an even- 
ing college in 1903, to make a list of the distinct 
occupations which Americans follow as a profession 
or business, and he brought in a well-selected list 
of four hundred and nine. When a manvclassifies 
himself as a farmer he is immediately asked, 
What kind of a farmer ?’’ The same query is 
suggested when horticulture or arboriculture are 
mentioned. The professions are more diversified, 
and now that the professions and business have 
become so mixed with labor and science, all occu- 
pations can be included in some profession. 
100 
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There seems to be an unreasonable disposition to 
specialize even in a factory, so that one operator 
cannot do another operator’s work, which tends to 
make slaves of the workmen and works injury to 
the success of the business. No one, however re- 
stricted his calling, can afford to go without a broad 
and liberal education. Each workman should do 
his own work the best, and should also be able 
upon necessity to do any other work done in the 
shop or office. But the great fact stands to the 
credit of the optimist that the opportunity for 
choice in the selection of a life-work is a hundred- 
fold more varied than it was a century ago. Each 
day adds new divisions and new college degrees 
multiply each year to accurately and adequately 
express the nature of a graduate’s proposed work. 
Civil engineering which once included all branches 
of surveying whether in exploration or in laying 
out city lots, has become too comprehensive a 
term, and the mining engineer gives but little 
attention to surveying, while the electrical engi- 
neer does not claim to be even a relative of the 
city surveyor. In mining the labor is divided so 
much that special experts are now required to 
devote their whole talent to either gold or silver or 
copper or iron or tin or graphite or coal. Each 
mining company needs an expert of its own or 
many of them, as it also needs a doctor, a machin- 
ist, measurers, bankers, and salesmen. The owner 
of a woolen mill can give his son now the choice of 
five professions requiring extra skill or education 
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for which the young man can draw extra pay, and 
still remain at home. 

A man cannat look from his window in city or 
country without seeing many things, in any one 
of which a man could secure a luxurious living 
as an expert. The demand for better work, for 
better art, more convenience, more speed, and 
more production has become a fever; and the 
rewards are great to the man who can advance 
on present methods and present power. There 
is not a tool handled nor a machine manufac- 
tured which does not need immediate improve- 
ment. All animals must be bred to higher beauty 
and usefulness. All the mineral and vegetable 
substances of earth must be made of service to 
man. Wireless telephones must give communica- 
tion with and railroads must take on the snow of 
the North Polar circle and without change of cars 
deliver it if need be at the South Polar circle. 
The sunshine must furnish all mechanical power, 
and the sea bottom become the playground for 
children who will be able to live under the sea. 
The stars will need their composition analyzed, 
and their inhabitants classified and perhaps com- 
municated with, and the educated race now coming 
on will only smile at the inconvenience and dense 
ignorance endured by us. 

To accomplish this men are needed; strong, am- 
bitious, true, and persevering, who have faith in 
themselves and in their opportunities. Said Peter 
the Great in the shipyard, ‘‘I may not accomplish 
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all I intend. But I can always do my best.’’ To 
him the doors flew open as he approached and one 
work well done introduced a greater and better task. 
It is always so. Emerson said that no man need be 
in want who has had a chance to do one thing well. 
All work thoroughly performed is linked with other 
enterprises ; and that accounts for the fact that the 
_ man who does the best work need never be out of 
employment. He is in demand everywhere and at 
all times. Therefore if no present profession seems 
suitable to’ your talent then make a profession for 
yourself. General Butler, of Massachusetts, when 
Harvard College refused to grant him the degree 
of LL. D., which the university granted to other 
governors of the State, said, ‘‘If | coveted sucha 
degree, I would found a college myself, earn the 
degree, and demand it.’’ He was eccentric, but 
withal a great man. 

The dangerous tendency to monotony and medi- 
ocrity in American life may be in some measure 
due to the changed conditions in the occupations of 
the people. Pioneering was once the occupation 
of all the inhabitants, and until a very recent date, 
a great section of country was being settled by 
daring, self-reliant men who went alone into the 
wilderness and boldly staked out their future farm 
or town. The spirit of pioneering was thus en- 
couraged and showed itself in our literature, insti- 
tutions, inventions, and laws. The American was 
noted over the world as an intrepid explorer and 
discoverer. His children retain something of his 
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character. But the desire to be placed on the 
picket line is less apparent in this generation. New 
professions and advanced thought are more rarely 
traits of American disposition. But those who do 
retain that character will have all the more room 
for their achievements. Independence may be 
more rare, but it has higher rewards. | nde end- 
ence of TASHTON ¢ or habit, of public opinion, and free- 
dom from the bonds e mere custom distinguishes 
the great man from the automaton. 

Crazy eccentricity is an obnoxious thing, but 
strong, hearty. independence. is a magnificent thing 
in manliness, authorship, invention, teaching, trade, 
improvements. Reform needs men of individual 
action, who can do new things or vary the manner 
of doing old things, with faith in their ability to make 
them successful. In all directions, in all situations 
men can still be pioneers. Oftentimes men get the 
credit for great genius who excel only in their dar- 
ing to be different or to do differently from their 
fellows. Independent of party and ancient customs 
they assert their personality and compel recogni- 
tion. It is a shame for any preacher to preach like 
any other. He is only a base counterfeit who 
writes a book on a line which some author has just 
made successful. The demand now as ever is for 
solid men—men who break the waves, who arouse 
discussion, who bring better things to pass. Be 
original. They melted down a silver horse and ran 
it into the mold for a pig, because it would find a 
more general market in Asia in that shape. God 
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made each man in a different mold and each can do 
something no other man or creature on earth can 
do. That is his distinguishing feature. What he 
can do when true to his own originality should be 
his name. Be your own self. Be on the outside 
what you are on the inside. Don’t follow the fool- 
ish crowd who spend their whole time pretending 
to. be ‘‘some other man.’’ Bravely take up any 
new calling which needs your talents and go ahead 
of your time and associates. On every hand there 
is room. 


XIII 
THE VOCATION OF TEACHING 


eeaIOST attractive of all the numerous divi- 
f wi sions of labor is the profession of a teacher. 

Ki.) It gives more satisfaction to the laborer 
ane does more good for the employer than any 
other and in real happiness and usefulness seems 
to exceed all others. | The demand for able in- 
structors increases with the supply and the more 
people learn the more they desire to know. There 
never can be an overplus of skillful teachers. The 
fascination of a teacher’s life is found in the great 
variety of experiences and benefits which each day 
develops, and blessed is he or she who finds in the 
calling his highest ambition. 

To be successful as a teacher of course requires 
earnest study, a well-trained memory, and special 
self-control. Assuming that a young man. has se- 
cured those traits of character, the pursuit of his 
profession becomes perpetual delight. His work is 
all play and his pay comes in every hour’s satis- 
faction. The greatest benefits of the profession 
are found in increased wisdom for one’s self and in 
the peace of soul to be found in the complete satis- 
faction of conscience which such a benevolent call- 
ing secures. Many wise men have made emphatic 
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the declaration that the highest joy is only found in 
making some other person happy and the com- 
pletest wisdom is secured only by those who faith- 
fully endeavor to give instruction. 

The graduate of some first-class university walks 
the street with pride feeling sure that he has all 
the education the civilized world can give him, and 
‘often leads a useless life, because of his silly ego- 
tism. One would better never have graduated 
than enter life with an unchangeable idea that he 
knows all there is to be known ; for the education 
such have secured becomes a curse to them anda 
hindrance to their acquaintances. It is even to the 
most humble graduate a most humiliating experi- 
ence to enter a classroom filled with eager students ~ 
who give him the credit of knowing all he thinks 
he knows. Three months of teaching show him 
how shallow his deepest thoughts are, and how 
dreadfully superficial has been his research. Not 
one college graduate in five thousand could accept- 
ably teach Latin or Greek, or English without far 
closer study in review than he gave to the Jan- 
guage in his college course. He secures for the 
first time that discipline in accuracy and thorough- 
ness which make learning useful, and which incor- 
porates what he has learned into his character. 
Brown, the landscape painter, was inattentive and 
superficial as a boy until one day he attempted to 
describe to a small gathering the Capitol at Wash- 
ington, which he had seen the previous week. His 
mortifying failure was due to his lack of such close 
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observation as was necessary for a clear descrip- 
tion. He went back to Washington soon after and 
made a sketch from measurements and from dif- 
ferent views which brought him deserved applause. 

A teacher like a painter must discipline himself — 
closely, and nothing on earth furnishes such an in- 
centive and gives such continual encouragement to 
such self-training as the occupation of a teacher. 
No one can anticipate the questions which a class 
of pupils will ask, and every side of the question 
and all the associated facts must be clear in the in- 
structor’s mind when he goes before his class. Let 
no man befool himself with the idea that he is a 
scholar until he has taken at least a few years, as 
a post-graduate course, in teaching. It makes his 
knowledge permanent and teaches him how to 
make use of the information he has obtained. 

But far beyond the great gain in the addition to 
the instructor’s education obtained in teaching is 
the deep soul-satisfying peace which is beyond all 
price and which is found in the incalculable good a 
teacher is continually doing. To take a ship in the 
harbor, furnish it with a chart, compass, and fuel 
to go direct to some profitable port across the wide 
and uncertain ocean is a sublime thing to do. But 
it is sublimer and nobler to take a young life in 
charge and fit it out for all the duties and emergen- 
cies of life. ‘‘My ships are on all seas,’’ said the 
proud merchant to Charles Dickens. So the teacher 
after a few classes have graduated can say, **My 
souls are in all lands,’’ and feel a growing interest 
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and delight in the increasing years. The respect 
of appreciative pupils and the love of grateful stu- 
dents is a treasure no millionaire can buy and no 
trust can monopolize. So that if wisdom and love 
are earth’s most priceless treasures the teacher 
stands pre-eminent over all. The reason why so 
many do not like the profession of teaching lies in 
the fact that they measure the profits wholly from 
the standpoint of salary. While a great teacher 
does usually get a fair salary when the number 
of hours is considered which he is required to give 
to teaching in the year, yet the great compensation 
is in the daily enjoyment of the mental and spir- 
itual profit which are beyond calculation in dollars. 

The reason why so many fail as instructors is 
in the marvelous lack of understanding concerning 
the objects of instruction. The authors of our text- 
books have ever presumed too much on the wis- 
dom of the professor or knew too little themselves 
in that they have not prefaced each book with a 
plain, practical treatise on the use which the study 
of that volume may become to the student. It is 
so hard to be compelled to chop with the head of 
the axe, or to travel over a strange road in the 
night with no known destination. What a cruel 
absurdity it is to compel a child to shut himself out 
of the sunshine and away from his play to learn to 
spell words, with no idea of the practical use the 
knowledge will ever be to him. The so-called 
teacher is a whole inquisition who will compel a 
child to commit to memory pages of literature, re- 
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cite in geography, or work out a problem without 
carefully explaining the gain which those labors 
will bring to him in after years. It makes the 
schoolhouse a prison and study a penance from 
which nearly all the children are glad to escape. 
What a shameful exhibit of failure it is when a 
teacher’s pupils want to leave school ‘‘to go to 
work.’’ It proves that the teacher does not know 
what instruction means or is false to every obliga- 
tion. ‘‘I don’t see the use of studying that,”’ is 
the ill-natured retort of bright children when they 
are given lessons in mathematics or science. If 
the instructor is to show them why they should 
study and thus wisely and kindly make study easy 
and fascinating, he must first inform himself what 
are the uses of the various courses laid down in 
the curriculum. It was the duty of the author once 
to examine the classes in the Boston Latin School, 
then one of the very best schools in America, and 
on asking each class in eleven different branches, 
‘What is the use of studying this ?’’ he could get 
no intelligent answer, and one of the teachers ex- 
cused himself by saying that such questions were 
not in the required instruction.” 

‘‘Why do you make me carry a heavy basket ?”’ 
grumbled the boy to his mother as he started off for 
fishing. ‘* Because,’’ said the mother, ‘‘ you will 
be awfully hungry at noon, and then the cakes and 
pies will seem as good as they will be useful to 
you.’’ Then answered the boy, ‘‘I am glad it is 
so heavy!’’ The true teacher makes the future 
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uses and profit of each study so clear that the pupil 
“‘is glad it is heavy.’’ Acquaintance with any 
educational institution soon shows the difference 
between the teachers in the command of their pro- 
fession. The best teacher has the most popular 
class and the best order because his pupils appre- 
ciate the advantages to them of the knowledge he 
is giving. They see that they are working for better 
pay than are the boys who have left school to enter 
the factory or store. The brother may bring home 
his few shining dollars on Saturday evening to show 
to the penniless boy who has bravely stuck to his 
school ; but the student will smile at his brother’s 
foolish pride in a few present dollars, which really 
deprive him of thousands later on. 

Opportunities are open almost everywhere to the 
richest and poorest American, and it is possible for 
any and all to reap the harvests of knowledge who 
have the disposition to plant and cultivate. But the 
ignorant throng of human beings do not see the uses 
of education, and hence cannot be persuaded to 
avail themselves of its mighty benefits. Teachers 
who can awaken a love for learning and establish 
before the young the gain of the wisdom which 
the schools impart, are wanted in every hamlet. 
Colleges seek them as pioneers seek for gold, and 
thousands of such professors can find profitable em- 
ployment on a day’s notice. When, therefore, all 
the rewards which come to the teacher are consid- 
ered there is no success greater than that of the 
honored, loved, well-paid instructor. 


XIV 


THE LAND OF OPPORTUNITY — 


j ss attractiveness and advantages of his nape 


AnH land. But when that natural bias is full: 
dieeriped the study of carefully gathered statis 
tics makes certain the claim herein ia, tha 
America is ‘‘ the land of opportunity.” For tha 
reason the eyes of the unfortunate and the atten 
tion of the ambitious in nearly all lands turn to thi 
wonderfully favored country. Its generous wel 
come to all classes of all countries who wish to es 
tablish a peaceful home here, is a most remarkabl 
thing in the history of this selfish world. Ever 
language almost heard in any tribe or State is hear 
in our cities, and millions of people enter our port 
with the assurance that they will be granted com 
plete equality, social, religious, political, and finan 
cial, as soon as they have made it clear to Ameri 
cans that they intend to stay. No restrictin 
ancient customs and_no inherited aristocracy bin 
the native or the immigrant to any grade or class 
All occupations are open equally to all. The waite 
of yesterday is the landlord to-day. The son of th: 
railroad ‘‘ hand ’’ makes the laws or executes them 
The increase of population instead of congesting th: 
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markets, increases. the demand. and creates count- 
—less fresh opportunities for trade, invention, capital, 
and labor. There is on the average one invention 
annually to every three hundred inhabitants, and 
each valuable discovery works revolutions which 
break up the crust of soclety. New schemes and 
unheard-of situations call for quick decision and 
Vigilance. But the enterprising man whose eyes 
are open will find new demands with each rising of 
the sun. 

Our common school system so crude and ineffect- 
ive but a few years ago has become the best in 
the world, and its schools are those of all classes 
alike. They are taught by conscientious, philan- 
thropic men and women appointed from every class, 
nationality, and religion in the land. The nation- 
ality, age, sex, and history of the pupils from every 
clime are not more varied than are those of our 
teachers. To teach or to learn is open alike to the 
attainment of all. Only the Jazy or criminal fail to 
reap the benefits of our democratic school system, 
supplemented so unselfishly by day and evening 
colleges and universities of nearly every possible 
kind. / The man who does not have a useful educa- 
tion in America in nearly every case has only him- 
self to blame.) 

Art rears beautiful structures of marble and 
metal in which are stored statuary, paintings, and 
the finest examples of pure taste and graceful hand- 
work, and the doors are thrown open to the peasant 


and landed proprietor alike. Lovely homes, which 
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for beauty of suburban situation, for convenience 
for family life, are not excelled by the palaces of 
Europe, stand in valley and on hillside occupied by 
those who a:few years ago sawed wood or engaged 
in other day labor for a few cents a day. Most 
favored land ! 

The best music of all lands finds a congenial 
home in all our cities, and it is not improbable that 
the gentleman farmer in western New York did 
enter his home at an unusual hour and find his 
kitchen girl practising Chopin and Bach on his 
Steinway piano. The land is filled with music 
from the Old Folks at Home cabins on the Suwanee 
River to the winter’s firesides in the Canadas. The 
musical taste of Italy, the musical enthusiasm of 
Germany, the musical cheer of France, and the 
musical home life of England, have all found here 
congenial environment in these later years, and the 
composite character of an American concert shows 
how various are the lines of musical culture and 
appreciation. But there is an unlimited space in 
such a land for the musical composer or musical 
artist. In no other land on the globe do we find 
the organ, piano, violin, of guitar, so universally 
distributed among the common people. Thereisa 
deep love for music. And no minstrel of Scotland 
or troubadour of Flanders would be without wealth 
and applause in America. Our American prima 
donnas sing in the courts of Europe, and kings 
eagerly invite the visits of our Jubilee Singers. 
The taste for the finest in music is being cultivated 
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assiduously,’ and opportunities for musical enter- 
prise call for composer and performer every day 
and evening. 

When we contemplate our great increase of 
population, approaching two millions annually, we 
see that each year must create new conditions and 
chances for enterprise. The two millions nine 
hundred and seventy thousand square miles of land 
in the United States will well support two hundred 
and fifty millions of people. Its products of cotton, 
sugar, herds, flocks, wheat, corn, rye, barley, oats, 
potatoes, oranges, apples, hay, flax, tobacco, ber- 
ries, peaches, cherries, lemons, plums, olives, and 
grapes, can be doubled with profit in the increasing 
need for consumption. Railroad building in the 
States has but just begun. The great railroad from 
Hudson’s Bay to Patagonia soon to be a reality 
need not divert attention from the need of direct 
electric highways between all our cities and trolley 
lines into every country town. Every railroad 
which is furnished now arouses a need for a score 
of other roads to connect therewith. Railroad 
building has become a profession and will be needed 
for a century to come. 

Deposits of gold, lead, silver, coal, iron, copper, 
zinc, petroleum, natural gas, salt, and numerous 
other valuable minerals have never been explored, 
notwithstanding the fortunes spent in prospecting 
and the profits of modern mining machinery and 
smelters. The use to which these minerals are 
being put, as that of iron in buildings and cars, has 
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so changed within ten years that the uses of iron 
and steel have multiplied four-fold. The men who 
have devoted themselves to metallurgy are far too 
few to stop the cry for more ore and different ma- 
nipulation. Wanted: Men who anticipate the need 
and who will devote themselves heartily to the 
supply of the coming demand. | 

In our great forests there are trees to be cut and 
carved, in our cities new and larger buildings to be 
constructed ; under our rivers and towns tunnels 
to be excavated ; and in our rivers, lakes, and seas, 
fish to be marketed or cultured. Photographers, 
milliners, tailors, dressmakers, engravers, masons, 
decorators, bankers, authors, clerks, and all kindred 
callings, double their number in each census, Cat- 
tle, pigs, sheep, poultry, and fish, are already manu- 
factured into countless forms, and every hair and 
feather finds now a market. But the cow which 
Mr. Armour, of Chicago, declared he purchased for 
eighteen dollars, and of which he sold the finished 
product in the ultimate useful forms for two hun- 
dred and ninety-seven dollars, will soon be out- 
classed by some creature which in the new age will 
be manufactured into forms which will bring many 
thousands of dollars. It is the idea of the crude 
ore made at last into watchsprings of surprising 
‘value, applied in another direction. 

The stenographer and typewriter are prophecies 
only. The ultimate speed has by no means been 
reached in printing, writing, or lithographing. No 
one can settle down for a life’s trade now to any of 
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those occupations. If he does he will soon be out 
of employment. The world will go by and leave 
him at his old employment while the pay car has 
gone on beyond communication. Army and Navy, 
custom house, and the machinery of administration 
in the government, demand civil service regula- 
tions merely to push men up to the times. Legis- 
lators, governors, congressmen, senators, and presi- 
dents who can regulate well the legal affairs of the 
people to-day will, if they cease to study and ob- 
serve, be left far behind in a few weeks. Senator 
Dawes, of Massachusetts, said that after five years 
out of Congress he could not take up the work 
again, beginning as a ‘‘ green hand.”’ The kind of 
legislation at one time needs practical farmers, at 
other dates experienced merchants, and at other 
dates lawyers, clergymen, or miners, and each class 
will be called upon to furnish its quota in these 
positions of responsibility and honor. The few 
who buy their way to positions in the government 
are such exceptions that their bad example and 
foolish failures need not be considered. A dishon- 
est election is in itself a failure as all dishonorable 
promotions and honors are Dead Sea fruit. Our 
nation has serious faults and such rapid evolution 
must create some discord. But taken altogether it 
is in every sense to every man who seeks to make 
life a solid success, the ‘‘ Land of Opportunity.’’ 
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